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SAMUEL McCuorp CROoTHERS 


HE period since America entered the world war has been a time of repressed emotion. 

Everything has had to be subordinated to a stern sense of duty. There was one thing for 

us to do and that was to win the war. We must do nothing that might possibly weaken the 
high resolve to finish the work which we had begun. 

Even now that victory is in sight, the warning goes out to beware of premature rejoicing. 
We must prepare for further sacrifice rather than assent to a premature and inconclusive peace. 

_This warning we may accept as timely. After all the sacrifice of blood and treasure, we 
cannot be satisfied with a futile compromise. But what is a premature peace, and what do we 
mean by pushing the war to a triumphant end? 

Already we hear two voices. We hear those who are fiercely shouting that we must fight “‘to 
the bitter end.” It is the cry for vengeance. We must fight on till the foe drinks to the dregs 
the bitter cup which he pressed to the lips of his victims. We hear again the old prayer to an 
avenging deity: “O daughter of Babylon that art to be destroyed. Happy shall he be that 
rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little 
ones against the stones.” 

That is the way wars have ended in the past. But I do not believe that that would satisfy the 
American democracy. There must be just punishment for wrongs done in cold blood; there 
must be restitution and reparation. But the penalty however severe cannot of itself satisfy 
those who have suffered most. Punishment deals with the past. It was for the future that our 
heroic boys sacrificed themselves. 

We are resolved to see this war through not to the bitter end of brutal retaliation, but to 
the better end of a new world order, in which such a tragedy as that of the last four years will 
be impossible. 

Now is the time to make the better mind felt. We cannot afford to have a peace following 
the fall of the Kaiser which shall be like the peace which followed the fall of Napoleon. The 

- youth of a generation has not been sacrificed in order that the old ignoble squabbles between 
the nations may be renewed. Victory cannot be measured in terms of vengeance on the foe. 
We are victorious when we realize, in a reorganized world, the ideals for which we entered 
the war. The new world must not only be different from the old—it must be better. 

_ Once more we are called to rally. We must prepare for a supreme effort to make the 
new and better mind dominant. We must organize justice among the nations. We must plan 
for the re-education of the world to a new kind of loyalty. To do this we must “Rally the good 
in the depth of ourselves.” Is this not an inspiring call to our free churches? Here is oppor- 
tunity for fresh pioneering. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 31, 1918 


O-DAY the readers of the Register will remark 
the outward change of its appearing. After 
much care and study, combined with the tried 
skill of the designer, we believe that the character 

of the cover page will receive general approval from the 
discriminating taste of the faithful and generous friends 
whom we number by thousands. At the beginning of the 
editorial page the line, “A journal of liberal Christianity,” 
will also be satisfactory, we believe, for it is an accurate 
and inclusive—as well as duly modest—description of the 
paper as it has steadfastly proclaimed its faith and work 
for nearly a century. What is liberal Christianity, and 
who are its devotees? Is it not true that a liberal Chris- 
tian proves all things, past and present, and looks to the 
future for other revelations, that he may invariably hold 
fast and live by that which is good? He is not only a 
regular member of a Unitarian church, though the insti- 
tution of liberal Christianity which we represent first is 
that communion. But there are increasing thousands of 
liberals in every other denomination in Christendom, and 
of course in other faiths besides. This is in a peculiar 
sense their organ. And we are mindful of that perhaps 
even largest number of all who for reasons sufficient unto 
their own hearts are outside any church or religious body. 
All these are our normal constituency. It runs into mil- 
lions of souls. Our business is so to interest our present 
readers and friends, so to make them feel that they get 
in the Register what they want and get nowhere else, 
that they will be our best advertisers, and increase the 
power throughout the world of the good words printed 
here. The number of subscribers is growing every day. 
We shall not cease striving week by week to make the 
paper so alive to its supreme mission that it will be 
known and read in a hundred thousand homes. 


| Wt a brief season we must suffer the tempest of 
political partisanship. The pre-election distraction, 
which we shall soon forget in the imminent pressure of 
peace, is with us. It is part of our national life that we 
must go forward by means of these occasional flurries. 
The American people are quick to resent any appearance 
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of party domination, and they turn men out of office 
with a nonchalance that alarms citizens of the Old World. 
But we have learned in a century and a half that no mat- 
ter who comes to office, he is really a servant of the 
people and of public opinion. He cannot do irreparable 
damage. The people rule, for all the cynics say. It does 
seem a slip that the President, who has insistently pro- 
claimed himself the leader of the Democratic party, 
should have said “politics is adjourned” a little while ago, 
and now come out and plead for the election of Demo- 
crats. Of course, politics can never be adjourned, and 
ought not be. The opposition have impressed him that 
both his actions were bad breaks. But when, in their 
commendable zeal to get their proposition to the people, 
the opponents of Mr. Wilson shame his partisan appeal 
for Democratic votes, of course the well-informed are 
ready with authentic quotations to show that the Repub- 
lican side, when they were in power, did the same thing 
during the Spanish war. The party issues to-day are not 
clearly drawn, and this makes for more noise and con- 
fusion. The repudiation by the President of the “free- 
trade bogey” on Monday formally ends, it seems to us, 
the radical difference in the economic field. What is 
coming more and more clearly is a cleavage as to the 
League of Nations. That will make a permanent issue. 
Of course everybody knows the goal is such a league, 
and yet the kind of league makes all the difference! 


REAT liberations are undoubtedly coming out of the 
war, and among them liberation from many. bond- 
ages which organized religion has established. War 
work has already brought about religious co-operations 
that would never have come about otherwise. But to 
expect as much as these indications hold the promise of 
is to forget our human nature. Reversion to type is the 
natural thing, and looking into the glass of present events 
and seeing however clearly their possibilities, will not 
prevent most men from going away and forgetting what 
manner of men they were. Habits are folds into which 
action tends to fall, when wearing follows pressing. Lib- 
erality which denominationalists are pressed into by cir- 
cumstances will not last after the circumstances pass, un- 
less there is a deeper change than mere events bring 
about. Men who rejoiced to find themselves working 
side by side in war work with unorthodox brethren go 
back to their home places and coolly read out of their so- 
called interdenominational meetings, at which resolutions 
are passed purporting to come from the Protestant clergy 
of the town, the very men they had so cordially fellow- 
shipped. It is like the cordiality of people toward towns- 
people whom they never knew till they met abroad, and 
whom they will know little more after they get home. 
For us to get the whole benefit of the deliverances of the 
time, minds as well as climes will have to change. We 
cannot get much encouragement from the degree of 
Christian brotherliness which the good bishop had who 
counselled his clergy to cultivate a “sidewalk acquain- 
tance’’ with ministers outside the apostolic succession. 


EOPLE get nervous when the President starts writ- 
ing notes. But when he finishes they say, as a rule, 
that he did it all right, but they hope he will not 
do it again. We often feel that now is a good time for 
the blessing of omniscience. We should like to tell him 
how to do his job, which is of fair dimensions. But we 
desist when we remember he did pretty well in not going 
into Mexico, which Germany wanted in 1916, and now 


with Bulgaria out of the way and Turkey tottering, with- 


out our declaration of war against them, we are wonder-— 


ing if he may not have some inside counsel that is not 
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revealed in the oratory of the time, and in divers news 
and editorial emittings. We say this with a confidence 
that it will all come out well in his hands and those of the 
leaders in Europe, who counsel him and largely determine 
his utterance if they do not indeed on many weighty 
matters dictate it. He is not omnipotent, nor seeks a 
crown. At the same time, we all get anxious about these 
momentous days. ‘The chief cause is that some things 
cannot be made clear to us just now. We must try to 
get comfort from the steady growth of ideas in the sev- 
eral Presidential addresses and notes. It seems perfectly 
clear that what once looked like unconscionable patience 
on the part of Mr. Wilson is simply a desire to bring the 
mind of the German people to a head without repeating 
the dreadful story of the French Revolution. If he can 
persuade them to push overboard the Kaiser, and by that 
token give us something we can tie to, we may have a 
note or two more, but they will be clearer and more sat- 
isfactory. We are bound to say we are eager for a little 
more direct action. Our desire at the same time is to be 
the best possible citizen not only of this country of ours 
but of the world. We are sure Germany is learning. 


ROM the beginning of the war, the organization 
known as the American Friends of German Democ- 
racy have been carrying on a propaganda for the land 
of their fathers which now is bearing fruit for all suc- 
ceeding ages. It was gracious, yet it was only just, that 
they should be publicly commended by President Wilson, 
who has understood as well as any one in America the 
difference between the common heart of the common 
man in Germany who happened to be caught into a sys- 
tem which distorted his mind and befouled his soul from 
his childhood up, on the one hand, and the whole upper- 
class exploiters, beginning with the Kaiser himself, on 
the other hand. ‘The principal members of this society 
are of that stock which ventured all in their vision of the 
promised land, but died, and in some cases were executed, 
not having received the promises. We refer, of course, 
to those noble and illustrious leaders of the revolution of 
1848 which in Germany was but a part of the whole tide 
of democratic passion that overswept the continent of 
Europe. It is a sad commentary that among some of the 
sons of that great blood there have been those who re- 
verted, a shame to the memory of their fathérs. But 
among those, like these members, who were true to type, 
there has. been a poignancy during the strife compounded 
of love for the land of freedom and love for their en- 
slaved kin over there. Now there is a joy unspeakable, 
and not likely to be understood by other than those of 
Germanic lineage, over the prospect of a deliverance 
of those who have been in autocratic bondage. For the 
confirmation is coming of what the sires braved and 
risked their all for—and found in America. If they 
could see this day! 


“Churchmanship” is the Word 


\ X J HY do ministers and editors of church papers 
talk about the statesmanship of certain distin- 
guished leaders of religion in the World War? 

A man who is known throughout the country for his 

religious writing, having once been a conspicuous edi- 

tor, who is now at work in behalf of the great united 
drive for $170,500,000, in describing the extraordinary 
efficiency and vision of a master in the tactics of applied 
religion, kept harping on this man’s statesmanship. Of 


John R. Mott we are reading every day that his states- © 
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manship is the most notable achievement in the moral 
phases of war work. 

This is all wrong. We of religion dislike borrowing, 
in the first place, from any other field of human action. 
We are too proud of the distinctive and supreme impor- 
tance of religion to acknowledge, however indirectly, 
subserviency to or dependence upon any other domain. 
And that men surely do when they take the alien 
word “statesmanship.” Religion, we declare, is the 
originator, dealing as it does with the source and soul of 
things. It should therefore be jealous of the terms it 
uses about itself lest it seem to the world an imitating 
and second-hand instrumentality. Religion is not being 
ministered unto. It is ministering, far above any agency 
in the world, if man is first a spirit. ‘Those who have the 
rare gifts to win its headship are belittled by their 
unwitting friends, who yield up their rightful place for 
lack of a little care and sense of their peculiar business. 
They are greater than statesmen. 

Is it not an egregious instance, this thing of using the 
wrong word, of our so great desire to be in the world 
and to serve the world, and to win the world’s applause 
and understanding, that we have lost our grip on the 
necessity of upholding our own body in our own lawful 
way, as we do our work? We see the violation of what 
we are bound to call a natural law in the spiritual world 
all about us. We see it in our standing for monstrous 
architecture, instead of venerating the things made his- 
torically sacred as the place of worship. We are pained 
by it in the slovenly and disorderly conduct of what some 
even hesitate to call worship. Surely, the “preliminaries” 
irk, and the sermon we camouflage into an address! It 
is conspicuous in the increasing number of ministers who 
want to be good mixers with men, which means, in 
effect, that they are so thoroughly lost in the mass that 
from their conversation to their activities the community 
cannot tell the parson from the druggist. 

It is not surprising, is it, that when those whose charge 
it is to maintain religion as a clear-cut profession slip 
into all varieties of relinquishments, the people called 
laymen should find less and less interest in and respect 
for the hard-and-fast faith of their fathers. Then a 
minister was an ambassador from God. It is not stretch- 
ing the truth a hair’s breadth to say that this “statesman- 
ship” thing is a symptom of the whole disinterest and in 
many cases contempt for religion and religious leaders. 
The shame of it is that the latter, unconsciously it may 
be, not only tacitly acknowledge the decline of their call- 
ing, but deliberately yield more and more to the ten- 
dency by abandoning their proper business. 

Nothing is clearer than that our theological seminaries 
do not send out men of professional stamp as do the 
medical and law schools. ‘There is a vague, indefinite, 
and undistinctive something about them that in other. 
days was somewhat atoned for by the wearing of a white 
tie or a side-buttoning waistcoat, surmounted and glori- 
fied by a certain acquirement of tremulousness in their 
other-worldly voices. If the world is impatient with a 
holy impatience, it is with a man’s not having a man’s 
job, representative of an idea, an institution, and a minis- 
try to mankind in every point different from every other 
man in his distinctive calling. 

What are we coming to? This: A man in religion 
whose work we praise should be heralded for his church- 
manship. * That is the word. It is accurate, definite, dig- 
nified, and inspiring. It is all good, differing in that 
respect from “ecclesiastic”’ and its kin, which leave a bad 
taste in the mouth. Churchmanship! ‘The connotation 
is suggestive of every honest, high, holy, prophetic, and 
truly priestly office to the world. And only a religionist 
is entitled to use it. 
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News of the eek 


HE, peace discussion which has been going on be- 
| tween Berlin and Washington for the past three 
weeks entered into a new phase at the beginning of 
the week, with the publication by the German Administra- 
tion of a note to President Wilson in which it asserted 
“that peace negotiations are being conducted by a people’s 
government, in whose hands rests, both actually and con- 
stitutionally, the power to make the deciding conclusions,” 
and invited the President to offer “proposals for an armis- 
tice.” At the moment when that communication was 
given to the world, the Inter-Allied War Council was 
assembling at Versailles to take up Germany’s persistent 
applications for an armistice from the military point of 
view. At that conference of Allied commanders and 
statesmen the United States is represented by Col. Ed- 
ward M. House, as the personal spokesman of the Presi- 
dent, and by high naval and military officers, specially 
delegated, as well as by the commander of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, Gen. Pershing. In the hands of 
this Council rested the momentous decision as to whether 
the interests of the world would be better served by the 
granting of an armistice at this time or by a continuance 
of the military operations with increasing energy and 
effectiveness. 


EPORTS received from official as well as unofficial 
sources in Germany would indicate that far-reaching 
changes are being effected in the internal organization 
of Prussia and of the German Empire. ‘These changes 
appear to include the abandonment by the Kaiser of the 
right to make war and peace and the vesting of that power 
in the Reichstag; a considerable extension of the fran- 
chise; the shifting of the Chancellor’s responsibility from 
the Kaiser to the Reichstag; and the subordination of 
the military organization to the civil government. In 
Allied countries the reports from Berlin indicating the 
democratization of the German structure of state were 
received with reservation, and there were not lacking out- 
spoken suspicions that the news from Berlin was sent out 
with the deliberate purpose of affecting Allied sentiment 
in the pending peace discussions. 
OLITICS, after its temporary “adjournment,” recon- 
vened with a vengeance last week. In an address to 
the American people issued last Friday, the President 
appealed for the election of a Democratic Congress on 
the ground that a Republican Congress would not give 
the Executive the support which is essential to the per- 
formance of his difficult international task, and that the 
repudiation of the Democratic party would convey to 
the world an impression of the repudiation of the war 
and peace policies with which the President and his party 
are identified in the universal mind. The President set 
forth the importance of the issue in the following words: 
“Tf in these critical times it is your wish to sustain me 
with undivided minds, I beg that you will say so in a 
way which it will not be possible to misunderstand either 
here at home or among our associates on the other side 
of the sea.” 


TD EPUBLICAN leaders reacted vigorously and with- 

-out delay to the President’s plea for support. ‘The 
sentiments of the Republican party were voiced in a 
statement issued by the party leaders in Congress only 
a few hours after the President had made his address 
public. In this document Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
and his associates pointed out that the Republicans in 
Congress had supported the war measures of the Admin- 
istration with a nearer approach to unanimity than the 
Democrats, and concluded as follows: “All the world 
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knows that the Republican party is opposed to negotia- 
tions and discussion carried on in diplomatic notes ad- 
dressed to the German Government. ‘The Republican 
party stands for unconditional surrender. ‘There is no 
Republican creed so short that there is no room in it for 
those two words.” 


UPPLEMENTING the declaration by the Republican 

leaders in Congress, Will H. Hays, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, last Monday issued a 
statement in which he-sought to point out to Republicans 
that the President “has questioned the motives and fidel- 
ity” of their representatives in Congress, and continued: 
“A more ungracious, more unjust, more wanton, more 
mendacious accusation was never made by the most reck- 
less stump orator, much less by a President of the United 
States, for partisan purposes. It is an insult not only 
to every loyal Republican in Congress, but to every loyal 
Republican in the land. It fully merits the resentment 
which rightfully and surely will find expression at the 
polls.” Mr. Hays’s appeal to Republican voters also in- 
cluded the accusation that the President “calls for the 
defeat of pro-war Republicans and the election of anti- 
war Democrats.” 


NE of the significant incidents of the week on this 
side of the Atlantic was the signature and issuance, 
from Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, last Friday, 
of a declaration of independence by the representatives 
of more than 55,000,000 people inhabiting the territories 
of the Central Empires or falling within the scope of 
the German “Mitteleuropa” project. ‘This new charter 
of human liberties, breathing the spirit of the Declara- 
tion which was issued from Independence Hall on July 
4, 1776, asserted the firm resolve of Czecho-Slovaks, 
Jugo-Slavs, Poles, Lithuanians, Albanians, and other sub- 
merged nationalities, to fight side by side with American 
and the Allied nations for the triumph of the principles 
of freedom for all races which the President has pro- 
claimed before the world, including the German peoples. 


MPORTANT results were accomplished in the Asia 
Minor campaign last Saturday with the capture of the 
city of Aleppo, about 400 miles north of the Turko-Egyp- 
tian frontier and near the junction of the Damascus and 
the Konieh-Bagdad railways. Gen. Allenby’s feat in cap- 
turing this vital strategic point practically without oppo- 
sition was a fresh and convincing revelation of the mili- 
tary weakness of Turkey. The loss of Aleppo resulted 
in the cutting off of the Turkish armies in Mesopotamia 
from direct communications by rail with Constantinople. 


The event was regarded as forecasting the accelerated . 
collapse of ‘Turkey and the elimination of the Ottoman 


Empire as a belligerent. 


mo by increasing external and internal difficulties, 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire last Monday again 
signified its ardent desire for an armistice, “without 
awaiting the result of other negotiations.” ‘The move 
made by the government at Vienna was understood to 
have been prompted largely by the refusal of the Hun- 
garian people to continue the war any longer, and by 
the well-defined movement in Hungary for complete sep- 
aration from Austria. It was reported last week that 
this separation already had been decreed and an order 
for the demobilization of the Hungarian troops had been 
issued. ‘There appeared to be solid ground for believing, 
at the beginning of the week, that Austria was willing 
to lay down her arms on the terms laid down by the 


President, which included guarantees for the right of — 


the Czecho-Slovaks, South Slavs, and other subject races 
in Austria-Hungary to determine their own future rela- 
tions with the Dual Monarchy. . 
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Brevities 


Chaplains in the Army will be able to rise to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel if a bill now before Congress be- 
comes law. sg 


To-day demands with sternness that we keep courage 
high, and do the work the world says must be done. 
Finish the fight! 


Are leaders of Mormonism denouncing polygamy on 
the same principle that saloon-keepers a little while ago 
denounced intemperance? 


A newspaper in Berlin, Germany, commenting on the 
reply of President Wilson that he would not deal with 
the military masters, remarked, “If ever Emperor Will- 
iam’s invocation that God be with him is in season, it 1s 
right now.” If this is impious, it is forgiven. 


The parish news letter from Des Moines is a model of 
what the Register wishes to print. It is a record of facts 
—not wishes—about the church and its people, their ac- 
tivities and organized usefulness, with no excess adjec- 
tives or other words. There are many other churches 
doing real things and they should report. 


Not fully appraised are the qualities of a man of whom 
it may be said, as it is said of Bishop William Lawrence, 
who recently celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
head of the Diocese of Massachusetts, “The right thing 
to do in all cases comes instinctively to him, while we 
must think and curb and choose to reach it.” 


Col. James A. Shannon lost his life October 8, in 
France. ‘This is the record of the end: “Have I any 
chance to pull through?” he asked the surgeon. “The 
vertebra is cut, and there is no hope,” replied the medical 
officer. “Let me see a priest,” requested Col. Shannon. 
A chaplain came and read a chapter from the Bible. 
Shannon listened, apparently sleeping. “That’s great 
stuff, isn’t it?’ he commented with a flash of his old- 
time spirit as the ambulance continued to the hospital. 


Letters to the Editor 


In the Trenches by Christmas! 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The Home Department of the Church of the Disciples 
sends you money order for $12 for a year’s subscription 
to each of the following’six persons: Capt. Ralph Beat- 
ley, France; Lieut. B. V. Zamore, France; Sergt. Samuel 
FE. Nash, France; Sergt. Harold H. Holliday, France; 
Seaman R. N. Godwin; Henry L. Weil, France. 

This is the Christmas greeting of the Church through 
its Department to the men overseas. 


M. Loutsse C. Hastincs. 
Boston, Mass. 


[The Register is pleased to receive many subscriptions 
at the soldiers and sailors’ rate of $2 a year. The paper 
will be carefully forwarded to men overseas. It is neces- 
sary that addresses be written clearly and accurately. 
Churches, Alliance branches, clubs, Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union societies, and individuals are now remem- 
bering the men‘on the honor rolls of our churches, and 

other soldiers and sailors, by giving them, for Christ- 
mas, a year’s subscription to our valiant journal of re- 
ligion and patriotism. Even an immediate ending of the 
war would not make it possible, we are informed, for our 
fighting forces to return to civil life for two years. In 
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order that the first copy be received by a soldier or sailor 
by Christmas, in France, the subscription should be in 
hand not later than November 15.—Eprvor. | 


Prof. Buckham on Personality 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Let me thank you for your frank and friendly edi- 
torial upon my article in the Harvard Theological Re- 
view in your issue of October 10. Such discussions help 
to dissipate misconceptions. ‘They are as far as possible 
from controversy and are needed between all branches 
of the Christian Church to-day. I have but a few words 
to add in order to endeavor to make my position more 
clear. What I had to say in my letter to the Pacific in 
reply to. Mr. Boynton’s article, regarding the essential 
place of doctrine, had to do with the function of doc- 
trine, as such, rather than with any individual doctrine 
or set of doctrines—my point being that, while attitude, 
life, is the Christian essential, doctrinal interpretation is 
essential to the expression of life. Upon that, I assume, 
we are all agreed. In reply to your question as to 
whether I regard “the shibboleth of the divinity of 
Christ” as essential, let me say that, regarded as a “shib- 
boleth,” I certainly do not. As an evaluation of the per- 
sonality of Christ as a revelation of God, the doctrine of 
his divinity has a significance which neither it nor any 
other purely metaphysical theory in itself alone can have. 
We shall never reach, I think, a complete understanding, 
much less a final statement, of the personality of Christ 
nor, for that matter, of personality itself. Meanwhile, 
the conviction that his personality in some transcendent 
measure reveals God to us seems to me an evaluation of 
him essential to the meaning and potency of Christianity. 
If it be said that personality is “of all ideas one of the 
vaguest and most impossible to define,” my reply is: 
What idea is clearer and at the same time so vital, so 
illuminating, so potent? We shall look far, I take it, 
before we find a better. It transcends the old issue of a 
dual nature, and suggests the humanity of divinity, and 


. the divinity of that which is highest in humanity. 


But I had best not write more, lest the discussion dwin- 
dle into details—which Heaven forbid! 

With renewed appreciation of the open and careful 
consideration which you have given to my position, and 
with grateful remembrances of the generous courtesy 
with which the Register has always treated my contribu- 
tions, and-also, let me add, with warmest personal regard 
for many valued friends in the Unitarian body for whom 
I cherish an affection that goes deeper than doctrinal 
differences (and yet, being of Scotch descent as well as 
a theologian, I do not yield my point), I am, my dear sir, 

Most sincerely yours, 


Joun Wricut BuckHam. 
‘Paciric ScHoor, oF RELIGION, 
BERKELEY, CAL, 


Prof. Christie should be Added 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I use your columns to express my disappoint- 
ment in finding that the recent report of the Fellowship 
Committee on “A Course of Reading for Applicants for 
the Unitarian Fellowship” omits mention or recommen- 
dation of the recent essay by Prof. Christie, entitled 
“Unitarianism,” and published in the American Jour- 
nal of Theology for October, 1917. p 

In my opinion, this presentation of the Unitarian 
state of mind is so distinguished that its omission does 
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the Committee small credit. Not only is its literary 
quality beyond praise; its ripe scholarship, and above 
all, its lovely catholicity of spirit and thought, render 
it signally attractive to those of us who like to think 
of Unitarianism as an irenic, interpretative movement 
rather than as a crassly rational and iconoclastic one. 
Let us hope that the next report of the Committee will 
place Dr. Christie’s essay at the head of the list. 
Cares H. Lyre. 
Brookiyn, N.Y. 


Communications 
What of the League of Nations? 


League of Nations. He shows that a League 

formed now would be merely a new alliance con- 
fined to the nations associated against a common enemy. 
That kind of a League would not, could not bring “se- 
cure and lasting peace.” It must be a League open to 
all nations. Germany will not be conquered until she 
consents to its terms and is ready to enter it. 
dent sees plainly that those “whose promises have 
proved untrustworthy” “will be parties to the peace.” 
Disgraced and humbled, their representatives will not 
come to the peace table representing the party which now 
dominates. ‘ 

The average American assumes that of course we must 
have a League of Nations,—the President seems set on 
it, and it seems quite the thing,—but that this is not the 
time in which to do anything about it. Let all these 
“academic questions” wait until first we have “licked the 
Hun.” But we cannot wait except at our peril. If “big 
business” is now preparing for the future, why not world 
business? Moreover, a unified Allied agreement on 
political aims, which has not yet come, and the drawing 
up of a constitution of the League might create a political 
offensive which would be an enormous aid to military 
pressure against the Teuton, who has counted on keep- 
ing us divided and unprepared for the Peace Conference. 
If a conference could now be called of the best interna- 
tional minds in the world and the constitution of the 
League and the clear definition of its objects be drawn 
up, it would probably require months for discussion. 
Such stupendous matters as the turning over by Great 
Britain of the management of Central Africa to interna- 
tional commissions, and the policing of the waterways 
to the League are logically involved in the President’s 
thought of a League. So far from these matters being 
academic or remote, they demand immediate, widespread 
consideration. The new constitution of the League, 
though worked out by people of technical knowledge, 
must not be left to reactionaries of the Carson-Milner- 
Hughes-Curzon type. 

The diplomats must learn what President Wilson has 
made his second point for emphasis: “The counsels of 
plain men have become on all hands more simple and 
straightforward than the counsels of sophisticated men 
of affairs who still retain the impression that they are 
playing a game of power and playing for high stakes.” 
Before this war ends, the peoples of the world, if they 
would not be euchred out of the fruits of victory at the 
Peace Conference, should have the proposed plan for a 
League of Nations in their hands and consider it as Mas- 
sachusetts people have considered their constitution. 

Those who are insistent on forming drastic schemes 
for a boycott, who are looking out for their own trade 
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advantage, should take to heart the words of our great 
leader: “There can be no special selfish, economic com- 
binations within the League and no form of economic 
boycott or exclusion, except as the power of economic 
penalty by exclusion from the markets of the world may 
be vested in the League of Nations itself as a means of 
discipline and control.” 

Never was there a time when the honest hearts of the 
people so yearned for guidance, so longed for a master 
spokesman who should help them to shape destiny. Such 
an one is here and he has spoken. But to most readers, 
the deep implications of his message pass almost unper- 
ceived, blurred by the next day’s startling headlines and 
the street parade. 

Lucia Ames MEap. 


For a Worthy Boy or Girl 


ERMIT me to say a few words more about beauti- 
Pp ful Proctor Academy in the hills. I have visited it 

once more. Again I saw the glory of its setting, the 
indescribable coloring of autumnal leaves. I heard the 
symphony of the forests, inhaled the rich, health-giving 
air. The hospitality of the Academy was freely offered 
to me. This was my second visit this season. Buildings 
—gymnasium, chapel, boys’ and girls’ dormitories, reci- 
tation halls, athletic fields,—all these and more were there, 
and a staff of cultivated, urbane instructors to impart 
knowledge to train the minds of students, to stimulate 
plastic characters to high ideals. 

Yet one highly important thing was wanting—stu- 
dents. ‘To be sure, exercises had been suspended by 
reason of the epidemic; and the day students, who make 
up the great body of the attendants, were absent. But 
why so few dormitory students? Four boys and two 
girls, coming from as many scattered homes, are all the 
board-students who have entered, thus far, this fall. - 
We know that the war has drawn largely from mest 
colleges and preparatory schools; but even this deflec- 


_tion does not cause this pathetic shrinkage at Proctor. 


Most of the boy students who enter academies are under 
the age for military service. 

Is not the main reason for the small number of stu- 
dents, the indifference of members of our liberal relig- 
ious societies? The expenses at Proctor are not large,— 
$400 per school year for tuition, board, and room. In 
every community there are boys and girls of small means, 
disjointed from the: public schools, perhaps dislocated 
from strict grades, or young people who would be greatly 
helped by the inspiring life at Proctor. ‘There are also 
in almost every parish, members or associations who could 
easily pay the charges for such a student. Why not take 
some interest in the Academy, and in some worthy boy 
or girl, and help fill the empty rooms in the dormitories ? 
By so doing you will render a great service to the Acad- 
emy, to the student, and, most of all, to yourself. What 
use of money can be higher than to spend it on educat- 
ing youth? 

As I stood in the social room of Gannett Hall, and 
saw, in pictures hanging on the wall, the faces of the 
boys whom I had sent there,—manly fellows, members 
of past Proctor athletic teams,—now every one a soldier 
or sailor in the national service,—all proud to wear the 
uniform of such service and ready even.to die for their 
country, facing dangers with stout hearts,—I had one of 
the great satisfactions of my life. Will not some other 
man or woman do the same service for some boy or girl 
and share in the same satisfaction? 


MILron Reep, 7 s 
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Borrowers, Direct and Indirect 


tery Religions and the New Testament” in your 

issue for October 17 assents to Dr. Sheldon’s the- 
sis that “there is no evidence of direct borrowing from 
the mystery cults by the New Testament writers.” He 
admits that his author “has perhaps a dogmatic reason for 
asserting this.” ‘The assertion is, in my opinion, both 
dogmatic and unproven. So long as authorities like Kir- 
sopp Lake, Alfred Loisy, and Wilhelm Bousset—to name 
only these—are on the side opposed to Dr. Sheldon and 
your reviewer, the question is not closed. 

The theory of “direct borrowing” is at best a crude 
one, which only remotely fits the situation as it existed 
in the Hellenistic communities of Antioch, Tarsus, Ephe- 
sus, Corinth, and others in the second Christian genera- 
tion. I may allude, in a sermon, to “evolution,” without 
ever having read ten words of Darwin; yet my whole 
thought will be colored by the conceptions, originating 
with Darwin, with which the mental atmosphere of our 
time is surcharged. Am I a “direct borrower” or not? 
Obviously not. Yet the ideas are Darwin’s, strained 
through the contemporary mind and more or less modi- 
fied. ‘They are not ideas which would have been pos- 
sible to a writer of the pre-Darwinian period. Still less 
are they original with myself. 

Something like this is the argument for the influence 


Tis reviewer of Dr. Henry C. Sheldon’s “The Mys- 


of the mystery religions on the writers of the New Tes- | 


tament. Your reviewer asks, “Why should this [Chris- 
tian] faith of Jewish origin and stamp pass by the re- 
ligious sources it loved and revered, to draw its inspira- 
tion from sources it theoretically and practically ab- 
horred?” ‘There is no question of “passing by the relig- 
ious sources it loved and revered.” But if it loved these 
sources with such an exclusive devotion, why were the 
Gospels and the Epistles written in Greek? Why did 
Paul, by deliberate choice and as he believed by divine 
revelation, carry his message of the risen Christ out into 
the Greco-Roman civilization? Why was the title 
Kyrios, Lerd, which in the Greek Septuagint is applied 
only to God (Yahwe), in the New Testament applied to 
Jesus? How does it happen that the entire vocabulary 
of the Pauline and Johannine writings is saturated with 
Hellenistic and Gnostic expressions, as the thinking of 
our present-day preachers and professors is saturated 
with Darwinian conceptions? 

That the Christianity of the New Testament, with the 
historical and infinitely appealing figure of the Man of 
Nazareth as the heart of its message, stands out far be- 
yond any Greek or oriental mystery cult in its ethical and 
spiritual significance, is of course conceded. But that it 
lived, moved, and had its being, thought, prayed, and 
taught in the atmosphere and under the conscious or 
unconscious influence of those earlier and widespread 
forms of religious life, becomes evident more and more 
as the Greek T'estament is read in the light of our grow- 
ing knowledge of the mystic and Gnostic remains of the 
time. ‘This your reviewer tacitly admits, when he says, 
“Tt is not surprising, therefore, that its [Christianity’s] 
vocabulary and conceptions at points agree with those of 
the cults.” No, anything but this would be surprising. 
Considering that the mystery cults were before Chris- 
tianity and all around it, that every Greek convert had 
his mind and soul filled with their point of view and their 
familiar technical language, and that Paul especially 
shows many indications of close association with this 
speech and these ideas, we are hardly justified in deriving 
New ‘T'estament Christianity wholly from Jewish sources, 


much as these were loved and revered and perpetuated 
by it. 
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Prof. Lake says (“Earlier Epistles of St. Paul,” p. 
215); “Christianity was always, at least in Europe, a mys- 
tery religion.” ‘That it remains so to this day for a large 
section of the most devout believers may be demonstrated 
to any one who will attend a Catholic mass, or a func- 
tion in any High Episcopal church. That its sources were 
exclusively Jewish is an idea originating with the German 
theologian Ritschl, and perpetuated by those who share 
his peculiar and historically unjustifiable notion of the 
beginnings of Christianity. The minds of readers of the 
Christian Register should be open to the persuasion that 
God spoke not to Jews only, but also to the subtle, in- 
quisitive, and profoundly reverent minds of Greece. The 
remaining intolerant narrowness of our present-day 
Christianity, together with much of its spiritual and 
moral exaltation, proceeds from that element in it which 
Matthew Arnold used to call “Hebraism.” But Arnold 
was luminously right in desiderating that more of the 
other element, Hellenism, with its sweetness and light, its 
broad intellectual comprehension and free tolerance of 
differences, be added to this older and inestimable herit- 
age of the folk to which Jesus belonged. Let us then 
recognize, and not deny, our Christian inheritance from 
the spacious souls of Plato, of Plotinus, and the less lofty 
but equally religious teachers who saw through a glass 
darkly in the mysteries! 

RicHarp W. Boynton. 


The Secret Sources of Life 


To seek these, says Rev, Mr. Guttery, in an interview 
with his old-time friend, is the supreme need of the 
times, requiring withdrawal in quiet 


MILES HANSON 


tery on the other side of the ocean looked forward 

with great anticipations to hearing him again. 
English ministerial memories contain many vignettes of 
scenes in connection with the meetings of the Free 
Church Councils, and recall many notable speeches in 
connection with gatherings held under its auspices. This 
week he has been in Boston. He came with Bishop Gore 
to America to represent Great Britain and give addresses 
on the moral aims of the war. 

The English Free Church Council, it may be said, is 
somewhat parallel to the Federation of Churches of 
America, though unfortunately, unlike our Massachusetts 
Federation, it does not admit the Unitarians to its mem- 
bership. 

Among the noteworthy speeches in those days were 
those of Arthur Guttery, as he was affectionately called, 
and it was an experience of great joy to hear again the 
wit and the deep earnestness of the well-known Primi- 
tive Methodist. My neighbor in Leeds loved him most 
ardently, and was never wearied of singing his praises. 
The audience in Park Street Chapel on Monday morning 
will well understand why the president-elect of the Free 
Church Council is so well loved. 

Some little of the English spirit is perhaps lost after 
a prolonged residence on this side of the water, but Mr. 
Guttery soon recalled it into being, and it was with very 
great pleasure that I met him on Monday afternoon and 
asked him for a message for the Christian Register. 

In the morning there was a description of the differ- 
ence between ministers’ studies—that of a Primitive 
Methodist minister in England and that of an American 


A LL Englishmen who had heard Rev. Arthur T. Gut- 
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- minister, for example. One who has known both thor- 
oughly appreciated it. iS ; 
comparatively few books, but some delicious solitude, the 
other has typewriter, telephone, secretary, and all the 
appurtenances of an office. “Give me the solitude,” said 
Mr. Guttery, “for the Church is infinitely more than a 
business, and the study should be a sanctum sanctorum 
rather than a central executive’s headquarters.” . 

Under the spell of the feeling behind such words I 
am afraid that I forgot that I was to interview, and 
instead engaged in a heart-to-heart talk. 

“There is no excitement or noise in England now,” 
said Mr. Guttery; “the iron has entered into our souls 
too deeply for those things. We have seen the work of 
war until we thoroughly hate it, but there is no flinching. 
We have a task that we will see finished, but we move 
quietly and grimly in silence. Three hundred have gone 
to the front from my church, and the heartache has 
driven us to the demand for God and his help in the 
silence. 

“The men who come back will, of course, be the same 
men who went away, but they have seen the glory of 
sacrifice, the presence of death, and the evidence of 
- another world: ‘They will have to be appealed to on these 
grounds. They will want none of little sectarian differ- 
ences, nor minute doctrinal divergences, but they will 
understand the call to self-forgetfulness. ‘The Church’s 
appeal will have to be lifted to the highest levels, and if 
it be they will answer.” 

“What are the English churches doing to make such 
a high appeal?” I asked. 

“In the first place the ministers are holding many re- 
treats where in solemn meetings they are preparing them- 
selves for their high calling. Throughout the land are 
these retreats, and it is needless to say that good is com- 
ing from them. The church must be as never before 
inspirational, the minister must be able as never before 
to point to the highlands of religion.” 

“But are you not afraid of such a demand?” I asked. 
“Tt is a terribly hard demand to meet. I am not afraid 
of institutional tasks, I can go to meetings, I can ask the 
help of this or that speaker, but when I am to be the 
fount of deep and august spirituality, then I am afraid 
that I am not sufficient for such things.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Guttery, “when we are afraid and 
tremble, then we do our best work ; when we quake before 
the magnitude of our tasks, and look anxiously for other 
help, then we become the real servants of the Most High. 
I am afraid that the hurry and turmoil of the past years 
has had a tendency to make us forget the secret of real 
power. We need much loneliness, much quietude, many 
hours of stillness, and then by the help that we thus gain 
we shall be able to lead and strengthen. America has 
not borne what we have, and when she has, she, like us, 
will want to go more and more to the secret sources of 
life. J am being driven to the higher types of mysticism. 
Rebuilding will be directed from the holy heart more 
than by feverish activity. 

“T’ngland is a quieter place than ever before, her life 
is deeper and greater than ever before. She has learned, 
but the price paid has been so terrible that I hesitate to 
say that our gain has been commensurate with our losses. 
War exacts an awful price, but, thank God, there has 
been, as I have said, some gain. We have seen some 
of the mysteries of godliness, and now the churches have 
to see to it that the holier position be maintained. ‘Tell 
America, not to forget ‘to be still and know God.’ ” 

After we had spoken of the various schemes for re- 
habilitation when peace arrives, Mr. Guttery quietly in- 
sisted, “Yet again, I must go back to the deeper things. 
What are they? The Church’s task is to give the right 
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spirit, lead men to the holy of holies, and then they will 
see to it that the proper rebuilding is done. 

“Never before has there been such a call to rebuild, 
never before have men and nations faced such a demand, 
and therefore never before havé the churches had such 
an opportunity to permeate a new world with holy ideals. 

“The Church must take heed that she become not a 
mere hasting activity. She must be a home of the soul 
from which men and women go forth, having been with 
the Father to do the Father’s will.” 

I could not help asking here, although the question 
seemed out of place, if all the churches were drawing 
closer together. 

“IT cannot say that they are, altogether,” was the reply. 
“There are still High Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
but we are co-operating more than ever.” 

Mr. Guttery had now to hurry off to another meeting, 
for we do not let our visitors have much spare time. 
We ask them to travel during the night to make their 
appointments and we give them four meetings a day. I 
am sure that when Mr. Guttery gets back he will appre- 
ciate the quiet of a Primitive Methodist study. 

As he turned to leave, he said with much feeling,— 

“God bless the churches of America as they face their 
task of inspiring a new world, and God help us in Eng- 
land as we carry our hard burden!” 


To the Linestorm 
CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


Scourge me . 
With your ropes of rain: 
Purge me 
Clean from summer’s stain: 
Urge me, . 
Drive me forth as Cain, 
Fighter’s fare to win. 


Stress me, 
All my ease torment: 
Press me 
Till I fold my tent: = 
‘Bless me 
With brave discontent: 
Paradise is sin. 


The New United States 


Dr. Newton, famous London preacher, says he has redis- 
covered his country during his vtsit home 


A. EMERSON PALMER 


R. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, who became pas- 
D tor of the famous City Temple in London about 
two years ago, spent the month of September and 
nearly half of October in this country, of which he is a 
most loyal and enthusiastic citizen. He travelled as far 
south as Texas (of which State, by the way, he is a 


‘native) and as far west as Omaha, preaching and speak- 


ing in Kentucky, Missouri, and Iowa. Everywhere he 
kept his eyes open to conditions brought about by the 
catastrophic world war, and talked with many people. 
He sailed from England toward the end of August, 
deeming it wise to remove his family from London until 
after the end of the war; they are now in Kentucky. On 
October twelfth he sailed from New York to resume his 
work in London. 

Before taking steamer Dr. Newton spent several days 


in New York. His stay there was longer than he had — 


expected, as there was some delay in securing his pass-_ 
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port on account of being registered under the new draft 
law. 

At the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church (lately va- 
cated by Dr. John H. Jowett, now of London) I heard 
him preach a very inspiring sermon on “Religion and 
Patriotism,” from a text which was of itself an inspira- 
tion—“But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the 
mother of us all” (Galatians iv. 26). I spent an even- 
ing with Dr. Newton. He is a capital talker, and an 
equally good listener. 

It will be recalled that Dr. Newton went to the pas- 
torate of the great City Temple from Cedar Rapids, la., 
where for nine years he was the minister of the Liberal 
Christian Church, rather loosely affiliated with the Uni- 
versalist body, which he organized. The Temple is 
rather loosely affiliated with the Congregational fellow- 
ship. Dr. Newton’s pulpit is free. 

The assistant pastor of the London City Temple is a 
woman, Miss Maude Royden, a daughter of the former 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool. She was reared an Anglican 
Tory, and is not an ordained minister. She is deeply 
interested in social work, and has a fine spiritual nature. 
Dr. Newton told me that she stands in England for what 
Jane Addams stands for in this country. Her parents 
were distressed when she became a suffragist, and deeply 
grieved when she appeared on the platform as a public 
advocate of suffrage for women. ‘The crowning blow 
was when she began to preach, but no one who heard her 
can doubt that she has found her true vocation. 

“Tt could not have happened before the war,” said Dr. 
Newton, “but you must remember that Britain is now a 
nation of women.” 

The pastor and the assistant have each a separate 
audience. “Probably,” the former said, “not a hundred 
of those who hear me regularly are present when Miss 
Royden preaches. In my congregations there are more 
men than women; in Miss Royden’s women far outnum- 
ber the men.” 

Some time after the death of Miss Royden’s father, 
last autumn, Dr. Newton, knowing that her mother had 
never heard the daughter preach, wrote a note to Lady 
Royden inviting her to attend the Temple service and 
offered the hospitality of the pastor’s pew. Lady Royden 
accepted, and was more than pleased with the sermon 
preached by her daughter; to use Dr. Newton’s words, 
she was “carried away.” 

Miss Royden makes her home in a “slum district” of 
London and devotes much time to the social work in 
which she feels so much interest, despite her duties in 
perhaps the largest Protestant church in the world. 


Dr. Newton greatly enjoys his work in London, but . 


two years’ absence from America has made him, if any- 
thing, a more ardent American than he was before. He 
was in this country about a year ago, and then took his 
family overseas with him. On the visit just completed 
he was profoundly impressed with the change that has 
come over the United States. 

“T have rediscovered my country,” he said. “Every- 
where I went, in the South, the Middle West, and New 
York, I find that the people are a unit in support of 
President Wilson, and most heartily in favor of carrying 
on the war with the utmost vigor until the beast in Ger- 
many is destroyed. The change that has been wrought 
is astonishing. From a rather loosely organized democ- 
racy, we have in a few months become a bureaucratic 
paternalism. There has never, perhaps, been a ruler with 
such autocratic power as the President of the United 


States. And the people have given him that power; he 
has not assumed it himself. He is not only the outstand- 


ing figure in the world to-day; he is an absolute autocrat 
in his own country. 


-ceptionally firm jaw. 
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“Things are very different here from what they are in 
Britain. There we feel very close indeed to the war. 
Here it seems very far away. As soon as we boarded 
the steamer on the other side we felt that we were getting 
away from it. The feeling constantly grew stronger as 
we got farther from England, and when we passed out 
of the war zone and away from the danger’of submarines 
we experienced the relief that comes from casting off a 
heavy burden. 

“Here, as I have said, the horrors of what is going on 
day after day ‘over there’ appear very remote. So far as 
I could ascertain, there is a unanimous sentiment in this 
country against anything looking toward a ‘negotiated 
peace.’ The feeling everywhere I went is that Germany 
must be absolutely beaten, and all danger from that source 
of incalculable evil forever removed.” 


HE pastor of the City Temple, called by Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, “the 

nerve centre of London,” is profoundly interested, as 
doubtless preachers are throughout the world, in the effect 
of the war upon religion and the churches. Judging from 
what I have heard at least one of them say, many will be 
surprised if there is not an extraordinary “revival of 
religion” in this country, such as has not perhaps been 
seen in a céntury. Dr. Newton is rather inclined to this 
view. He is convinced that one result of the war will be 
a significant breaking down of the barriers that divide 
various branches of the Christian Church, and a wide 
extension of the spirit of tolerance. From his observa- 
tions in Britain, where he has travelled extensively and 
lectured to many audiences, and in the war zone, where 
he has been close to the front-line trenches, and witnessed 
at least one battle in the air, Dr. Newton found that 
fighting men who had been church-goers have, in many 
instances, lost their religion,—evidently because it did not 
stand the test,—while soldiers who were formerly indif- 
ferent or hostile, and who have been face to face with 
the great realities of life and death, have gained a relig- 
ious spirit. He quoted one of the latter as saying,— 

“Immortality is not a debatable question; J know!” 

Dr. Newton spoke with enthusiasm of the very warm 
feeling existing in Britain and France toward America, 
the three countries being now united as they never have 
been in the past. He dwelt particularly on the Fourth 
of July observances in England last summer. Shortly 
before the Fourth he, being an American citizen, sent, by 
request, a letter to all the churches in London asking them 
to join in celebrating our Independence Day; and the 
response was general. He then suggested that it be 
called, not Independence Day, but “Interdependence 
Day,” which cannot but be regarded as a very happy 
thought. . 

The City Temple pastor is a very manly man. He is 
in constant demand as a speaker. Just a shade under six 


feet in height, with abundant black hair that as yet shows 


no sign of gray, he has a well-chiselled face and an ex- 
His voice is rich and flexible, 
with fine carrying power. He speaks with deliberation. 
His words are carefully chosen. He never writes a ser- 
mon before delivering it; this, he says, would embarrass 
and hamper him. But afterward he writes out what he 
has said, having the ability to reproduce it word for word, 
and puts the sermon in shape for publication. He is 
forcible but not profuse in gesture. 

Born a Baptist of the ultra-orthodox type, Dr. Newton 
was educated at a Baptist college and theological school 
in Louisville, Ky., and his first pastorate was in a Baptist 
church in Texas. His evolution from the faith of his 
forebears to the field of free religion was not easy; it was, 
in fact, marked by a strenuous struggle. 
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FRANKLIN C.. SOUTHWORTH 
President Meadville Theological School 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago there appeared at the 

| Harvard Divinity School, to take the place for a 

year of Prof. Joseph Henry Thayer, a young 
theological student fresh from Germany, as lecturer on 
New Testament History and Literature. A distinguished 
group of theologians then constituted the Faculty of the 
School: Profs. Ever- 
ett, Toy, Thayer, Pea- 
body, Emerton, and 
Lyon. We were accus- 
tomed at that time in 
the New Testament lec- 
ture-room to the micro- 
scopic dissection of 
proof-texts, with the aid 
of lexicon and gram- 
mar; a method inher- 
ited by Prof. Thayer 
from Ezra Abbott, and 
relentlessly followed 
from the beginning to 
the end of the year. 
The coming of Mr. 
Christie meant a new 
method of approach to 
the New Testament as 
a collection of human 
documents, and a dis- 
cussion of the theologi- 
cal problems which the 
New Testament in- 
volves that was alto- 
gether refreshing and 
stimulating. We found 
in him also a lively in- 
terest in ourselves and 
in our careers as future 
ministers, which cannot 
always be assumed in 
university professors 
who are primarily 
scholars, and only sec- 
ondarily human beings. 

We knew of Mr. 
Christie then only that 
he was a graduate of 
Amherst, that he had 
done graduate work in 
the ancient classics at 
Johns Hopkins, that he had been a classical master at 
Lawrenceville and the Roxbury Latin School, and that 
his theological education had been exclusively in Ger- 
many. At the end of the year he was invited to come to 
Meadville as an instructor, and left at once for another 
year in Germany, which he devoted to the study of 
Church History. 

He was the first accession to the Meadville Faculty 
coming immediately from a foreign university, and he 
brought to the School a new outlook and a new vision. 
There are two methods of dealing with Church History 
with which students are familiar. There is_in the first 
place the attitude of excessive deference to traditions 
because they are ancient and to ceremonials because they 
are august; and there is in the second place the attitude 
which regards everything that is ancient as outgrown, and 
takes only an archeological interest in beliefs and tradi- 
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Reproduced from the portrait presented to the Meadville Theological School by his students, and 
unveiled with a tribute of love by Rev. Richard W. Boynton, September 26, 1918 
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tions which the world has passed beyond. Prof. Christie’s 
catholicity of spirit, keen historic sense, sympathetic 
imagination, and passionate interest in the Church as a 
divine-human institution have enabled him to steer an 
easy path between these two extremes. Another pitfall 
of which a teacher of history is often in danger comes 
from the attitude of detachment which it is essential for 
a fair-minded historian to cultivate. No personal interest 
or prejudice must be permitted to blind his eyes or 
obscure his judgment. He must write and speak as one 
who knows. the events with which he deals but is not a 
part of them, as one 
who is to some extent 
at least a passive spec- 
tator of the things 
which he describes. The 
resulting detachment of 
the historian is some- 
times fatal to that liv- 
ing interest in living 
men which gives teach- 
ing FCS" 2estr ce fee 
Christie is an admirable 
illustration of a teacher 
who gives to events and 
persons of the past the 
interest of the present. 
While a dispassionate 
observer of events, in 
transcribing them as a 
historian he is far from 
being an unconcerned 
spectator. He is always 
alive to their social sig- 
nificance. He deals 
with the Church as an 
institution which has 
come from the past, but 
is nevertheless func- 
tioning in the present, 
and for which under 
proper conditions there 
is a still more glorious 
future. 

During the last five 
years Prof. Christie has 
been lecturing on Doc- 
trinal Theology as well 
as Church History ; giv- 
ing a course on the 
Contents of Christian 
Faith, of which the pur- 
pose is “to state the 
doctrines of Christian- 
ity in a form suited to modern positions of thought” ; 
and bringing to the new work the ripe fruitage of his 
years of study and experience. 

It is not easy to assess accurately the value to an insti- 
tution of twenty-five years of consecrated service when 
that service is still going on. I suspect the value of Prof. 
Christie to Meadville is greater than I or any one else 
is able to state at the present time. His contribution to 
the world’s thought has not thus far been made in the 
form of books,—a source of regret to many of his friends. 
It has been made rather in lectures, in occasional sermons, 
in periodicals, in encyclopedias, and in addresses before 
learned societies; of which the exquisite literary form, 
no less than the thought-compelling content, invariably 
disclose the hand of the master. 

If I were writing for Meadville consumption I should 
dwell mainly upon Prof. Christie as a citizen; for few 
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nations can constitute a liberal mankind.” 


Meadville people have ever sat in his class-room, or read 
his articles, or even heard him preach. But even those 
who are suspicious of his theology are apt to call upon 
some important community service needs to be rendered. 
Is there a meeting to be called to protest against some 
social injustice, or some national or international wrong? 
It is he that calls it. Is the community to be organized 
for the work of the Red Cross? It is he that organizes 
it. Is the Associated Charities in need of a president 
who combines personal interest in needy individuals with 
the ability to co-ordinate the charitable agencies and to 
send out to. the community an authoritative appeal for 
their support? It is he that is elected, and repeatedly re- 
elected, president. Is some self-sacrificing person in 
demand to become the president of the Art Association, 
organized to stimulate an interest in art by arranging for 
occasional lectures, and for holding exhibitions of paint- 
ings which would do credit to a much larger city? It is 
Prof. Christie who is elected and re-elected from year to 
year. Does the Pennsylvania College of Music need re- 
organization, in the interest of higher musical standards? 
It is he that takes the matter in hand, becomes one of the 
directors, and later the acting president. And I might 
multiply this list of activities if space permitted. 

But I am writing not for Meadville, but for the readers 
of a Unitarian paper ; and it is the simple recognition of 
an obvious fact to say that Prof. Christie has been an 
important asset to the Unitarian fellowship during the 
last quarter of a century. The preaching in many a Uni- 
tarian pulpit has been deepened and clarified and spirit- 
ualized by the work that he has done in Meadville. For 
he combines in an unusual way the catholicity of spirit of 
which I have spoken, with a thorough-going radicalism of 
method, and with denominational loyalty. I have rarely 
known a man who was less sectarian than he. He be- 
lieves in the Holy Catholic Church, is familiar with its 
history, and loves its saints. But he believes also in the 
smaller fellowship of the saints to which he belongs, and 
to this smaller fellowship he is eagerly loyal; because, 
though small in numbers, it is nevertheless, in his judg- 
ment, an important and an inevitable member of the 
Church Universal. He signalized the beginning of his 
work at the Harvard Divinity School by organizing 
among the students a vigorous Unitarian club. Among 
his varied duties at Meadville he is president of the local 
Unitarian church. He is ready, in season and out of 
season, to preach in a Unitarian pulpit, to speak in de- 
fence of Unitarianism, or to promote its interests. To a 
recent number of the American Journal of Theology he 
has contributed what is likely to stand as the classic de- 
fence of Unitarianism and interpretation of its spirit. 

It is a satisfaction to his friends at Meadville that 
Prof. Christie has had some recognition outside his own 
fellowship in his election as president of the American 
Church History Society, in receiving the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Amherst College, and in still 
other ways. And it is altogether fitting that the students 
who have sat under his teaching and have grown to love 
him should commemorate his twenty-five years of service 
by presenting his portrait to the School. May he remain 
at his post until this period has been doubled! 


SS 


After assuring an enthusiastic audience of Zionists in 
New. York that freedom of religion would be among the 
‘chief features of the new Czecho-Slovak nation, Dr. 


Thomas G. Masaryk uttered this epigram: “Only free 
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Children of the Night - 


WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN 


We are the children of the Night, 
Who see the fields of heaven aglow 
With every star beyond our sight, 
Except the little world we know. 


Beyond the lights that flood our eyes, 

What Cross or Crescent blazes there? 
Beyond the veil of azure skies, 

What gods, what worship, and what prayer? 


Who knows but that some star in space 
Looks down upon our world below, 

As we look on a fossil race, 

Outgrown a million years ago? 


We cannot pierce the boundless blue, 
But must look upward as we go, 

And keep those grander fields in view, 
Lest one lone star be all we know. 


The World a Decent Place to Live In 
ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


T is safest for the shoemaker to stick to his last. 
] Whenever one wanders as far from his proper field 

as the writer did in the article criticised by Dr. Dod- 
son,* he can have no other expectation than that his fal- 
lacies shall be pointed out by those who know whereof 
they speak. Had I any reputation in this field to lose, it 
would behoove me to be silent; but risking nothing, I 
will accede to the editor’s request for “a thousand words 
or more.” 

First, there is the historical question,—the necessity 
“to realize how very modern is the passion “to make the 
world a decent place to live in.” , Of this I fear I am 
entirely unqualified to speak, as my impressions have 
come chiefly from reading the books of the Bible in 
English. I had gained the impression that the passion 
for social justice is not new ; that to a considerable extent 
the passion for personal and social morality formed the 
burden of the prophets’ messages ; that the writers of the 
books of Isaiah, Hosea, and Amos were rebels against the 
political and religious standards of the times; that one 
of their principal aims in giving men a higher idea of 
God, was to lay the basis for higher standards of per- 
sonal righteousness and of social relationship. I was 
under the impression that this struggle between the 
prophets—who made it their business to make the world 
a decent place to live in—and the priests and kings—who 
strove to maintain existing institutions—had lasted for 
centuries; that these rebel prophets had such a hold on 
the people that their messages were kept alive through 
the centuries in spite of the priest class, and that in the 
case of Jeremiah, for instance, the hatred of the priest 
class expressed itself in a law prohibiting the reading of 
his message by men under thirty years of age. 

I was under the impression that when Jesus de- 
nounced the Pharisees and their religious forms, and 
accused them of having killed the prophets, he was taking 
part in this controversy, on the side of the revolutionary 
prophets who demanded that the world be made a decent 
place to live in, and against the conventional “religious” 
element. I was under the impression that there are evi- 
dences of conflicting lines of authorship in the New Tes- 
tament, and I have felt attracted to the parts which seem 
to me to carry a vital spark: Finally, I have been under 
the impression that the powerful personality of Paul 
tended to pervert and becloud the whole meaning of 


* “Spiritual Engineering: A Reply,’’—Rev. George R. Dodson, Christian Register, 
October 24, 1918. 
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Jesus’ teaching, and that throughout the history of the 
Church the aims of personal and social righteousness 
have been subordinated largely to other aims which are 
not so apt to disturb existing institutions. A classic ex- 
ample is Luther fighting over religious doctrines while he 
approved the massacre of a hundred thousand peasants 
who had taken Jesus’ teachings to heart, and wanted to 
secure social justice. 


R. DODSON observes, “It is important to recognize 
that among the passions, hopes, and longings on 
which the writer would have us build our church, he does 
not even mention the religious emotions on which they ac- 
tually are built.” For twenty years I have been travelling 
about the country in my work, going to all sorts of 
churches, Protestant and Catholic, orthodox and hetero- 
dox, and always trying to answer for myself the questions, 
“Why do people go to church?” “What is religion?” and 
“What are religious emotions?” If I should ask what 
are democratic emotions, the answer would be most diffi- 
cult, for democracy is not a simple thing. Similarly, no 
definite body of emotions can be isolated and identified 
as religious. When we speak of the religious motives on 
which churches actually are built, we must observe that 
as the people of America are fast giving up vital contact 
with churches, these emotions do not act universally. If 
we are to take religious motives into account because 
they are effective in building churches, we ought, of 
course, to give first place to the emotions which are most 
effective in building churches. I grew up in a Roman 
Catholic community, and for many years observed the 
motives which impel Roman Catholics to build, maintain, 
and support churches. As this church is pre-eminently 
successful as a builder, its people must be moved by 
religious motives to a peculiar degree. No one has higher 
admiration than I for-the fine, sound, admirable character 
of vast numbers of Roman Catholics, but if I should set 
down the “emotions” or motives which determine Roman 
Catholics to be active builders and supporters of their 
church, I would include among the most important, tra- 
dition, education in conformity, fear, habit, adoration for 
Jesus and Mary as typifying admirable human traits, de- 
sire for companionship, and desire for righteousness for 
its own sake. I do not say these are the motives which 
control their behavior, but simply the order of force- 
fulness of the motives or “emotions” which determine 
their attitude toward the institution called the Church. 
The part that fear plays in keeping up all churches is 
far greater than people will admit. I grew up in the 
Baptist church. When I could no longer hold to the 
faith, the “emotion” that I depended upon to keep me in 
line was fear. In brief, I was told that to hold to the 
faith at least could do no harm, while by doubting I 
might endanger my immortal soul. Why take such a ter- 
rible and unnecessary risk? I believe that in our town, 
Dayton, Ohio, there are twenty-five thousand people who 
are substantially Unitarians in doctrine. Less than ten 
per cent. of these go to any church, because fear does 
not compel and better motives do not lead them to church. 
Under “fear” I would include the concern to escape hell 
and to reach heaven. . 
Among “religious emotions” we must ‘include the 
desire for a clean life, the desire to consecrate one’s self 
to one’s convictions, the desire to serve one’s fellows, the 
desire not to give up personality by death, the desire for 
a friend in need, the desire for affection and for a haven 
of security and rest, a feeling of loyalty to one’s superior 
or to high ideals. No one of these motives or emotions 
taken alone is necessarily religious, but various conven- 
tional or habitual composites: of them are considered 
such. We make confused (and because confused, mys- 
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tical) interpretations of the meaning of our emotions. It 
might seem irreverent to say that the beautiful song, 
“Safe in the arms of Jesus, safe on his gentle breast,” 
derives its appeal, from the -unconscious analogy to 
human affection. Similarly, it may seem irreverent to 
say that “a deep sense of the reality of God” is no more 
than a controlling faith that all is well with the world, 
associated with the traditional idea of God. In illustrat- 
ing the sense of the presence and companionship of the 
divine, Wordsworth is mentioned as the climax toward 
which the race has run. Doubtless his Ode is in mind :— 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But He beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy.” 


Only in the mature man this vision “fades into the light 
of common day.” Ever since reading those lines as a boy 
I have tried to observe, out of my own boyhood, and out 
of the behavior of other children, the truth of Words- 
worth’s “Intimations.” I am certain that “our birth is 
but a sleep and a forgetting,” and that we come “not in 
entire forgetfulness.” I am perfectly satisfied that a 
child is largely controlled by instincts and race memories 
which are his inheritance from many generations. A 
more perfect example than Wordsworth’s Ode could 
hardly be found of the habit of filling in a lack of knowl- 
edge of the facts by giving mystical interpretations to 
physical, or biological, phenomena. 

As to the futility of a ministry of protest alone, and 
as to the sterility of an institutional church, I agree in 
general with Dr. Dodson. 


S to the gloominess of outlook for the materialist (I 
am afraid I should not use that word without a qual- 
ified definition) I refuse to be panic-stricken by his ter- 
rible picture. When the day came that I could no longer 
compel myself to believe the orthodox creeds of my asso- 
ciates, every tithe of influence and force of my friends 
was brought to bear to save me from ruin. My conclasion 
was: “They have not faith enough to look the world in 
the face.” Since that time I have never tried to believe 
anything because it is necessary in order to sustain my 
spirits. I have never tried to believe anything to prevent 
my having “to pass out into the night with courage but 
without hope.” I cannot agree with the high English 
divine that it was wicked to question that English sol- 
diers saw angels at the battle of Mons, for the reason that 
in time of stress the’ soldiers needed this support for 
their spirits. It is immaterial to me where my beliefs or 
disbeliefs lead me. It is only material that I strive to 
find what is true. : 
When. I ceased to believe the Bible infallible I found 
the bottom had not dropped out of the universe; when I 
doubted the deity of Jesus the structure of the - world 
remained intact; when I began to question a personality 
called God, chaos did not begin. And little by little it 
dawned upon me that faith is not founded on beliefs 
about-things. Faith is founded on the essential structure 
of the universe, and is an essential character of man and 
of all other life. There are no more shadows I dare not 
face, no doubts I dare not have, for at every step I find 
the foundation surer than before. 
dels! If they could only see! 
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As to immortality, I observe that life continues and 
grows finer and more abundant. What but aggravated 
selfishness would insist that it be my particular composite 
of consciousness that continues? Poor Bertrand Russell 
has a gloomy view indeed: “All the devotion, all the 
inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius, 
are destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system, and the whole temple of man’s achievement must 
inevitably be buried beneath the débris of a universe in 
ruins.’ I wonder where he received his advance infor- 
mation on the end of things in general. ‘True, this little 
planet of ours may have only a few hundred million 
years more of good weather ahead; but then there is a 
large assortment of new worlds in all stages of develop- 
ment, and people who are well informed seem to be of 
the opinion that the supply will never run out. I am not 
worrying much about that period, but perhaps after a 
few hundred million years here, when we have cleaned 
up on autocratic governments and autocratic systems of 
thought, and have developed a better breed, and have 
brought the kingdom of heaven to this earth, we may be 
qualified for colonizing some of these new worlds that 
are now lying around loose. But that, being a purely 
materialistic project, would be left to the engineer. 


The New University 


NHERALDED, undiscussed, almost unannounced, 
there is taking place a movement in education of in- 
calculable productivity. It is a new birth in national life. 
The universities of the land are filled with young men 


‘commissioned by the Nation to prepare themselves to be 


the country’s firm reliance. They are under solemn 
promise ; they have taken the oath of loyalty ; education 
has risen into its own with the dignity, obligation, and au- 
thority of an army; and the future defenders of the 
country are to be men with the advantages universities 
give them. Education gains a bond with loyalty, and 
loyalty gains a bond with education. The question of 
universal service is taken up into another relation where 
it is not open to question. The lessons of experience are 
no longer mooted questions, they are the sure possession 
of experience. The sudden necessity to prepare for war, 
the teachings of that preparation during the last year, 
have led to a step, as natural as breathing, which, if pro- 
posed before this experience, would have been deemed 
impossible and quixotic. The time swells with prophecy, 
and is vocal with a sure clairvoyance. Pisgah’s height 
and the promised land are weak similes of what is now re- 
vealed. Universities are not cloistered places of intellec- 
tual privilege, with a subtle aristocracy at the root of 
them. ‘They are national institutions. But for the Na- 
tion’s enlistment of them in its service, most of them 
would have faced extinction. Even those supported by 
States are now given a larger place and connection. Na- 
tional unity is not a collection of people; it is not even 
the great unity which a time of danger has fused us into: 
it is become a thing of mind and soul as well as body. 
The principle of caste in American life has received a 
finishing stroke. Universities are a place for all the 
youths of the land. All come there on an equal footing, 
the accidents of means have no place. Rich and poor 
are not even compared or considered. Secret societies, 
those ridiculous imitations of nobility, have suddenly be- 
come nonsensical, and fall to pieces. When the historian 
of another age makes the equation of this age, what must 
he say of the will to resist the dragon of autocracy,—the 
will which has brought out of awful conflict so opulent 
a compensation 
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for freedom and Humanity 


“Tread Softly Herel’ 


ND three of the thirty chief went down, and came to 
A in the harvest time unto the cave of Adul- 
lam; and the troop of the Philistines were en- 
camped in the valley of Rephaim. And David was then 
in the stronghold, and the garrison of the Philistines was 
then in Bethlehem. And David longed, and said, Oh that 
one would give me water to drink of the well of Beth- 
lehem, which is by the gate! And the three mighty men 
brake through the host of the Philistines, and drew water 
out of the well of Bethlehem, that was by the gate, and 
took it, and brought it to David: but he would not drink 
thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord. And he said, 
Be it far from me, O Lord, that I should do this: shall I 
drink the blood of the men that went in jeopardy of 
their lives? therefore he would not drink it—2 Samuel, 
vx. 13-17. 


Tread softly here! Go reverently and slow! 

Yea, let your soul go down upon its knees, 

And with bowed head, and heart abased, strive hard 

To grasp the future gain in this sore loss! 

For not one foot of this dank sod but drank 

Its surfeit of the blood of gallant men, 

Who, for their faith, their hope,—for Life and Liberty, 
Here made the sacrifice,—here gave their lives, 

And gave right willingly—for you and me. 


From this vast altar-pile the souls of men 

Sped up to God in countless multitudes ; 

On this grim cratered ridge they gave their all, 
And, giving, won 

The Peace of Heaven and immortality, 

Our hearts go out to them in boundless gratitude; 
If ours—then God’s; for His vast charity 

All sees, all knows, all comprehends—save bounds. 
He has repaid their sacrifice——and we—? : 
God help us if we fail to pay our debt 

In fullest full and all unstintingly! 


“Vimy Ridge.” —John Oxenham. 


Fortitude is the sentinel and guardian virtue; without 
it all other virtues are in peril. Daring is inborn, and 
often born blind. But fortitude is implanted, nurtured, 
infolded in the school of life. 

I praise the marvellous courage of the human heart, 
enduring evils, facing perplexities, overcoming obstacles, 
rising after a hundred falls, building up what gravity pulls 
down, toiling at tasks never finished, relighting extin- 
guished fires, and hoping all things—Henry Van Dyke. 


PRAYER 


Almighty God, we thank Thee, out of the silence of our 
hearts, for the men who have made the supreme sacrifice 
on our behalf, going bravely even as the Man of Naza- 
reth trod the way to Calvary’s hill. May the places made 
sacred by heroes utter to our listening spirits their mes- 
sage of inspiration for willing service. Anew we bring 
our lives to Thee that we may reconsecrate them to the 
doing of Thy will. Amen. 


If we could persuade one or two persons whom we 
know well that the world is theocentric and one complete 
world, and not egocentric and their petty partial worlds, 
we would increase their agreeableness and their good 
works to mankind. But they proudly call themselves in- 
dividualists—and keep on failing —D. Brooke. 
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Indian Summer 
MARY P. SEARS 


Oh that my heart was like this day of days 
To wear this heavenly look, though sad, though old. 
The light is tender on the maples’ gold 
And lingeringly the Indian summer stays; 
Tranquil and mellow in its rich delays 
The bright hour waits above the winter's cold. 
The russet hills are cradled fold on fold 
In opalescent, shadowy, shining haze. 


The woods are stirred with sudden sounds of song. 
The bluebird’s note falls through the quiet air, 
And gently drops the golden maple leaf; 

Such graciousness to Nature doth belong 
Even her budding spring is not more fair 
Than is her autumn with its gathered sheaf. 


Of Good Report 
GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


It is sometimes necessary for the com- 
mon good that we prove a man a thief or a 
liar; it is sometimes necessary that we 
know the dark spots in each other’s lives, 
and that it be known that we know them. 
But when the surgeon operates he does nct 
forever keep opening up the wound just to 
remind the patient that something has hap- 
pened to him. He does the painful busi- 
ness and then does all in his power to as- 
sist Nature in her healing work. 

Not because of the big troubles and wor- 
ries that cannot be helped, but because of 
the little things that might be helped, is 
much unhappiness. The evil tidings, how 
they run! The mere suggestion that some- 
thing is wrong,—how it grows, and how 
quickly it becomes a hideous thing! ‘The 
little drop of the gall of suspicion, how it 
embitters! Says some one, “Oh, I like hitn, 
we are good friends, but it doesn’t do to 
trust him too far.” Or, “Do not believe all 
that he tells you.” “Do not depend too 
much upon his promises.” “He is gener- 
ous, but he'll never give away so much 
that he will be poor himself.” “She is all 
right, perfectly all right, and I like her, but 
what you don’t want the street to know, 
you better not tell her.’ Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke suggests that we be governed by our 
admirations rather than by our disgusts. 
An older seer said, “Whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” And 
there is always some virtue, always some 
praise! 

James Whitcomb Riley suggests healing 
for a sick world :— 


“When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall; in- 
j stead 
Of words of blame or proof of thus and 
so, 
Let something good be said. 


“Forget not that no fellow-being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his 
head; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet 
If something good be said. 


“No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified 
If something good be said. 
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“And so I charge ye by the thorny crown, 


And by the cross on which the Saviour] To follow them in their amusing adven- 


bled, 
And by your own soul’s hope of fair re- 
nown, ‘ 
Let something good be said.” 


If we could think of life as the business 
of adding comfort, happiness, and peace, 
the day of miracles would dawn again. 

After all, there is but one question: Wili 
this thought, this word, this deed help or 
hinder life? Will it make people happier 
or more miserable? Will it bless or curse? 
Will it add a laugh or a moan, a smile or 
a tear? Will it make us better loved or less 
loved? For we ourselves are partakers of 
the fruits of our industry. 

The only thing that rifts the blackness 
of despair of us failing ones is the hope of 


another chance to try, with the experience | travelled over India. 


that sin and sorrow have driven home. 
This is what we self-respecting mortals 
look for in God. Is it too much to ask that 
it be in us also? Shall we not daily in our 
common lives be something of what we 
hope for in the heart of the Eternai 
Father? 


“He came to my desk with a quivering lip. 
The day was done. 

‘Dear teacher, I want a new leaf; I have 
spoiled this one.’ 


“T took the leaf all stained and blotted, 
And gave him one all unspotted, 

And into his sad face smiled. 

‘Go and do better now, my child.’ 


“T came to God with a quivering heart. The 
year was done. 

‘Dear Father, I want a new year; I have 
spoiled this one!’ 


“God took the year all stained and blotted 
And gave me one all unspotted, 

And into my sad heart smiled. 

‘Go and do better now, my child.’ ” 


Literature 
Books for Little Ones 


Our Lirrie Finnisn Cousin. By Clara 
Vostrovsky Winlow. Boston: The Page 
Company. 60 cents net—The Little Cousin 
books have given the boys and girls of this 
generation a keen insight into the lives of 
children all over the world. An added in- 
terest will be felt in this volume because, as 
the preface explains, Finland is one of the 
little countries in whose struggle for greater 
freedom the world is interested to-day. A 
Finnish home, the harvest season, school 
life, vacation frolics, special festival days 
with unique customs, the magic days of 
holiday time when the sun shines eighteen 
hours at a stretch,—all these attractions, 
and many more, await the wide-awake boys 
and girls in this book. 


SnirFy, SNAPPy, AND VELVET Paw. By 
Ruth O. Dyer. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 60 cents net——The varied experiences 
of these lively little mice as they venture 
forth from the arms of their cautious but 
sensible mother are delightfully interest- 
ing. Sniffy, Snappy, and Velvet Paw, who 
are trying “to be good citizens of Mouse 
Land,” learn valuable lessons which will 
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unconsciously be absorbed by little readers. 


tures, to meet the distinguished members . 
of their family from Mother Goose and 7 
AZ sop, and then to meet with them at their : 
Story Telling Club, which was formed to 
“help educate” them, will be very fascinat- 
ing to children under ten years of age. a 


Hrnpu Farry-Tares Retorp ror Cur- 


DREN. By Florence Griswold. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25 net.— 
These fairy-tales of far-away India 


breathe of kindness and loyalty. They are 
well written and will leave an influence for 
good upon young people. A condensed 
explanation from the chapter “How These 
Stories Came to Be”: ‘These are stories 
told by Buddha to his Brethren as they 
Buddha taught to all 
people who sought him the wonderful 
knowledge of the Truth of Life which had 
been given him by the gods when, in a 
dream, the Truth for which he had been 
searching was revealed. -, 


Tue Curp’s First Boox. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50—For 
little children who are just learning to read 
and who plead for a book to use at home 
this attractively planned volume will be 
very acceptable. Beginning with simple 
word combinations, it carries the child 
through easy paths to more difficult work. 
Special mention should be made of the ex- 
cellent “silent reading” which shows a 
gradual growth throughout the pages, de- 
veloping into oral language. The possi- 
bilities for frequent action or early drama- 
tic work are a valuable asset. Mothers 
who wish to teach their children at home 
will find this book worth considering. 


Morurr West WIND “WHERE” Sroriks. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1 net.—Peter Rabbit’s ever- 
lasting curiosity has been the means of 
bringing forth many interesting anecdotes 
about the-furred and feathered people of 
the Great World. Peter is very fond of 
stories and has great admiration for the 
wisdom of Old Mother Nature. Thanks 
to Old Man Coyote, Digger the Badger, 
and others whom he meets in his rambles, 
his many questions are answered to his 
extreme satisfaction. This is the eighth 
volume of the Old Mother West Wind 
Series and will be just as eagerly read as 
the previous books by both boys and girls 
from four to twelve years of age. The 
illustrations are highly amusing and are 
always thoroughly enjoyed by young and 
old. 


Dorotuy Darntty at Foam Rivcr. By 
Amy Brooks. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1 mnet—The seventeenth 
volume of the Dorothy Dainty Series por- 
trays the daily happenings of Dorothy, the 
heroine, and her two friends, Nancy and 
Betty, who are spending the summer — 
months at the seashore. These merry | 
times include frequent boat trips with the 
son of a neighboring fisherman, a -mid- 
summer carnival where Nancy dances and 
ie ees pie scah as ere of ibe fairies, as 
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- Tae First Book of Svorifs FoR THE 


Srory-TELLER. By Fanny E. Coe. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net— 
Miss Coe thoroughly understands the han- 
dicaps of both teacher and mother in not 
having the appropriate story at hand when 
it is needed.. The aim of this book is to 
supply the desired material. She has 
grouped under one cover certain represen- 
tative folk-tales from many lands, fables, 
myths, and modern fairy-tales, all of 
which should come into the child’s life in 
the early years. Originally published for 
the use of teachers, it has now been issued 
in more attractive form, though it is to 
be regretted that, for the benefit of the 
parent who prefers to read the stories 
aloud, the colored plates, which are par- 


ticularly pleasing, are so few. = 


Cuinp Soncs of Cuerr. By Evaleen 
Stein. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.25 net—Children will love these 
charming little poems. There is a certain 
“feel” to them which they will recognize. 
Miss Stein shows a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of child life and a strong love of 
nature which she expresses in a most de- 
lightful manner. Attention is called to 
the poem “Christmas Candles” as appro- 
priate for use in the home on Christmas 
Eve when the children follow the ancient 
custom of placing lighted candles in the 
windows. The colored illustrations by 
Mrs. Inglis add much to the charm of the 
book. 


RHYMES AND TALES FoR CuinpREN. By 
Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
55 cents net—The “Blaisdell Books” are 
always great favorites with children. They 
are well planned, using only the best of 
material, and are sufficiently illustrated to 
be an incentive to good reading. This new 
book, a companion to Mother Goose Chil- 
dren, is suitable for little people of the 
first grade. It follows the method of teach- 
ing words and phrases through simple verse 
and stories familiar to the little child. 
The pictures in a book of this nature 
mean a great deal to the child who studies 
it, and Miss Atwood’s colored illustrations, 
teeming with action and expression, will 
greatly stimulate the desire to learn to 
read. 


Tue Lirrie House 1n tHE Woops. By 
Clara Whitehill Hunt. Boston: Houghton 


“Mifflin Company. $1.35 net—This story of 


good times on the coast of Maine will recall 
many happy hours to children fortunate 
enough to have duplicated these experiences. 
The children are natural and friendly, the 
incidents are sufficiently varied, and the 
style is straightforward and realistic. Espe- 
cially attractive is the outward appearance 
of the book, and the numerous illustrations 
and chapter headings add a Christmas sug- 
gestion to the interest of the story. 


Tur Ourpoor Story Boox. By Carolyn 
S. Bailey. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1, 
postage seven cents.—Story-tellers, teach- 
rs, and mothers are usually interested in 
announcement of a new book of tales 
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A Definite Aim and an Undaunted Will 


Excerpts from a Sermon 


HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D., KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, MASS. 


[In the volume by Unitarian ministers, The Soul of America in Time of War] 


We are bound to see to it that a nation which will not keep faith with its neighbors, 
but plunges them into such a catastrophe as this, hoping for its own aggrandizement, is 
placed where it is not likely to repeat that reckless and wicked experiment. This is not 
vindictiveness or revenge; it is the voice of conscience and the moral law within us, if 
we know what conscience is. That war is attended by many evils, whoever may wage 
it, we know full well. But whoever observes moral distinctions must see an immense 
difference between wars of aggression and wars of defence; between those who take 
up arms to despoil their neighbors of just and lawful rights, and those who use force to 
eject robbers from the homes which they have feloniously assaulted. 


Human nature is so made that, in spite of every bribe that can be offered, the man- 
hood within us rises up to protest against the outrage and indignity of being slaves. 
We have not yet worked out our society to the end on a basis of freedom, and we have 
many trials and difficulties yet to face before that can be accomplished. But we are 
bound to see to it that this road on into the future is left open, and that all the pioneer 
work our fathers have done in building it thus far is not brought to naught. 


If ever men were called upon to consecrate themselves, body and soul, to a holy 
cause, that call comes to us to-day. And that spirit of consecration, I am sure, is in 
the minds of those who go forth to fight what we trust may be the world’s last battle 
on behalf of the freedom of self-governed peoples. We are not of a race which much 
wears its heart upon its sleeve. Though it may carry profound emotions within, it 
often covers them with a cloak of careless gayety. But I think we do realize the dread- 
ful nature of the undertaking which time has laid upon us; and I afm sure that the 
youth of this land, when the moment comes, will do, and dare, and if need be die with 
undaunted hearts, that their country may live honored and blest among the nations of 


the earth. 


vey much excellent advice and sound com- 
mon sense. We predict that many a child 
will include Little Jean among her favorite 
books. 


by Miss Bailey, whose quality has long 
been recognized and who seems to possess 
an unfailing spring of inspiration for short 
stories. This is a volume of nature para- 
bles for little children, in which outdoor 
facts, interesting to all children, become the 
medium for impressing indirectly truths of 
right thinking and living. These are stories 
of the kind which are often chosen for the 
Home Department of the Register. 


THE SOUL OF AMERICA 
IN TIME OF WAR 


256 pages; $1.25 net 


: ; $1.35 by mail 
Tue Brug Aunt. By Eliza Orne White. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 
—Miss White’s new story, with its charm- 
ing frontispiece by Katherine Pyle, an- 
swers the perennial need of a book for little 
girls that shall be worth while, not only by 
its interest to the small reader, but also as 
a suggestion of real literature; that is to 
say, we have hére, besides incident, which 
often seems to constitute the beginning and 
end of a book for children, a delicate char- 
acter drawing that even a child may recog- 
nize. The good people are not all good in 
the same way, and the principal child char- 
acters are too human to avoid the difficul- 
ties that beset the way of small sinners. 
The atmosphere and tone of Miss White’s 
books imply always a setting in which chil- 
dren develop naturally to the best advantage. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Shorter Bible 


TheNewl estament 


A NEW TRANSLATION into 
simple, dignified, modern English 
of those parts of the New Testa- 
ment which are of vital interest 
and of the most practical value. 


The Shorter Bible omits all repe- 
tition, and gives a connected nar- 
rative of the life of Jesus and a 
logical arrangement of His teach- 
ings. 

326 pages. 


Littie Jean. By Helen Dawes Brown. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net—One of the most charming books for 
children published during the current sea- 
son. Written for very young readers, it 
tells the story of the adventures of a little 
girl on both sides of the Atlantic. In the 
course of the story, without being in the 
least preachy, the author manages to con- 


Cloth $1.00 net. 
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Che Dome 
Mother’s Teaching 


EDWIN HENRY KEEN 


In the old way she lessoned me, 
With Bible stories, at her knee; 

O sainted mother, now how far 
Those sacred days of childhood are. 


I close my eyes and see once more 
Her face—the very look it wore, 

When after she had told me plain 
I always said, ‘‘Tell me again.” 


A Very Young Fish 


HAROLD W. GAMMANS 


Black Fish and his sister were little 
things themselves, but of course they did 
not think so, for what is the good of think- 
ing that you are little or big? ‘They were 
about four and a half inches long and 
would grow bigger as they grew older; 
besides, there were quite as many fishes 
smaller as there were larger than they. 

But it was a surprise to little Black 
Fish one mortfing to find something ever 
so much smaller than he was or thought 
he ever could have been poking out of a 
fish egg. Black Fish didn’t remember that 
he had once come out of an egg, although 
he had, and had been just as small as the 
creature who pushed his baby head 
through the side of the egg, then grad- 
ually more and more of his baby body 
till the tip of his tail was floating in the 
water. The new little creature, however, 
kept most of his former home attached 
to him like a bubble. 

Little Black Fish was so interested that 
he came nearer and nearer to the tiny 
creature till his nose almost touched baby 
Flounder’s nose, for this baby was really 
a flounder, although he was almost as 
transparent as the egg bubble which he 
still retained, the only bright spots on him 
being his eyes. Little Black Fish never 
guessed that the tiny mite would grow 
to be a beautiful large fish of light olive- 
brown flecked with snowy spots, and that 
his fins would be horizontal; that he would 
also have fourteen dark spots on a side, 
and that he would be ever so much longer 
than he was wide, and both eyes would 
be on one side of his head. 

“What are you? Are you a real fish? 
What makes you so little?” Black Fish 
forgot all timidity as he poured forth 
questions in rapid succession. 

There was no answer, for baby fishes 
don’t talk the first few minutes after they 
emerge. from their eggs, and Black Fish 
soon began to laugh at himself for his 
questions. This made him realize that it 
was past his dinner-time and he turned to 
go home. Then he saw that there were 
thousands of eggs and tiny mites emerging 
from many of them. He would have liked 
to stay and watch them, but he hurried 
home. 

His mother was making dinner for him, 
and his sister was there, too. He hardly 
wanted to take time to eat, as he had so 
much to tell of what he had seen and so 
many questions to ask of his mother. 

Mother Black Fish told her son that he 
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had once come out of a miniature egg and 


had been tinier than the baby fish he had 
just learned to know, for they were floun- 
ders, she was sure. He was induced to 
eat a little when his mother said that he 
and his sister might go over and watch 
the tiny fishes that afternoon if they would 
be careful and not bump into the little 
creatures, 

Both sister and brother Black Fish 
were delighted at their mother’s consent, 
and promised to be very careful. They 
would not disturb even a single egg. Off 
they swam together. 

“There they are over where the water 
looks a little darker than the rest of the 
sea,” said brother Black Fish. 

“Tt looks almost like the shadow of a 
cloud on the water, doesn’t it?” his sister 
replied. “Only I see tiny sparkling specks.” 

“Those are the baby flounders’ eyes,” an- 
swered brother, promptly, not forgetting 
what his mother had told him, “and now 
we must go very carefully, just .as we 
promised mother.” 

“Oh, yes!” responded sister, “and we'll 
talk in the very lowest whisper, if we 
talk at all.” 

“You'll be so interested in watching the 
little creatures as they are born from their 
eggs that I think you'll say hardly one 
word,” said brother Black Fish as they 
came close enough to see several eggs. And 
brother was right, for his sister became 
more absorbed in watching than he had 
been that morning, and no wonder, for 
he had watched only one little fish that 
morning, and now it seemed as if the fishes 
in the eggs were running races to see which 
would get out first. 

The baby flounders came out of their 
shells in various ways, some head first, 
some tail first, and some jumped out so 
fast that you could not tell which part 
came first. Both sister and brother Black 
Fish watched and wondered and wondered 
and watched all afternoon, and only the 
approaching darkness was strong enough 
to remind them of home. 

“Come, sister, we must be going,” said 
little Black Fish. 

“Just a minute longer,’ begged sister. 
“T want to see if this little baby flounder 
won't leave his bubble of an egg and not 
cling to it, as the others do, or let it 
cling to him.” 

“No use waiting for that, for you won't 
see it,” said brother, “so please come right 
away or mother won't let us stay away 
all afternoon again.” 

“All right,” said sister, as she started 
with him for home, “but why do you sup- 
pose they cling so to part of their egg 
after they get out?” 

“[ve been thinking about that, too,” de- 
clared brother. “The bubble egg is cer- 
tainly very pretty for one thing, and they 
may want to keep it just as long as they 
can. Then it may be that, as the egg has 
kept them for several days or maybe 
weeks before it has let them out, they are 
going to keep the egg just as long.” 


“Oh!” exclaimed sister, “I think I see a’ 


baby flounder without a bubble—and he’s 
coming this way.” 

The baby flounder was indeed swim- 
ming toward them. “Where’s your bub- 
ble?” brother Black Fish asked the new- 
comer excitedly. 
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This flounder was about ten days old, 
so he could talk a little. He replied, — 
“Bubble gone,” in a matter-of-fact way. 

“What is it for, anyway?” brother then 
asked. 

“Food for baby fish,’ answered baby 
Flounder. 

-Brother and sister Black Fish asked. 
him several more questions, as baby 
Flounder swam away from them, but they 
were satisfied with the two answers of the 
tiny creature and started for home once 
again at full speed. 


The Garden Room 


ROSE BROOKS 
II 


“The moon’s up now!” Billy fairly shiv- 
ered with excitement, and, never moving, 
he looked into the sweet, familiar gar- 
den, and what did he see? ‘Down the 
tall larkspur stalks, one dainty blue flower 
danced after another, yes, and the phlox 
flowers were dancing down their stems, 
too! On the paths the stiff gay holly- 
hocks waited for them,—all the paths were 
full of dancing, bobbing posies, blue, white, 
red, pink,—weren’t they gay! ‘The big 
dark plants were all deserted, not a single 
blossom left on one! 

“Tsn’t it the loveliest night! I was so 
afraid it might rain!” one pale blue lark- 
spur said very distinctly in the sweetest 
little voice to a white hollyhock that was 
leading her down the path. Billy didn’t 
feel at all astonished that the flowers could 
talk,—just delighted that he could under- 
stand them. 

And then what happened? All the little 
flower faces looked up and saw Billy in 
the window! Every little dancing flower 
stood still, and Billy heard them whisper- 
ing all together, so softly that he could 
not understand a word they said. It was 
an awful moment. But he didn’t move, 
and he hoped they wouldn’t mind him, and 
in a minute he heard them say, “You go!” 
and they all looked up again and smiled 
and waved to him. 

As soon as they said, “You go!” a hum- 
ming bird flew to Billy’s window-sill, and, 
folding his gauze wings, said,— 

“You're the little boy that likes the 
garden, aren’t you?” 

Billy’s lips moved “Yes.” 

“Have you ever pulled off flowers’ heads, 
just for fun, and thrown them over the 
garden wall?” 

SING 

“Have you ever stepped on bugs,—good 
bugs,—or chased nice toads out of the gar- 
den?” 

‘Noi? 

“Then you may stay,—we’d like you to, 
if you’re not over nine, and if you won’t 
tell. Are you over nine?” 

“I’m seven,” Billy answered very softly, 
“and I won't tell. May I ask questions?” 

“Yes,” said the little humming bird, “T’ll 
answer some. If you were over nine, you 
couldn’t possibly be allowed to stay, be- 
cause you mightn’t believe what you saw. 
Most people begin not to, when they’re | 
over nine.” 7 

“Isn’t it lucky,” thought Billy, “that I 
didn’t waken Aunt Margaret!” _ 
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“Do you dance and play in the garden 
every moonlight night?” was his first whis- 
pered question to the friendly little hum- 
ming bird. 

x “Oh, no! Just once a summer the flow- 

ers can come down from their plants and 

talk to one another and dance. All the 

rest of the long summer we humming birds 

and the moths and the bees carry messages 
all over the garden for them.” 

“Ts it the same night each year, that they 
can come down,—the same date, I mean?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know what a date 
is. We just know; always, the day before, 
just by the way the air feels,’ said the 
little humming bird carelessly and vaguely. 
“Here come the cricket fiddlers! Hear 
them ?” 

Billy’s shining eyes never left the garden. 
Would yours, had you been with him? Big 
posies and little posies were dancing up 
one path and down another, in the softest 
moonlight, and on the stone wall were 
crickets and crickets, fiddling away as hard 
as ever they could fiddle, while deep under 
their music was the buzz, buzz of all the 
honey bees who sang as they flew to and 
from the garden room, bringing honey for 
the feast. Such dancy posies, and how they 
did chatter to make up for all the long 
days when all they could do was bow and 
nod to each other across the garden! Soft 
white moths of the night flew on velvet 
“wings among them and _ fireflies darted 
everywhere, making all the garden gay, 
though their lights weren’t really needed, 
because the moon was so bright. 

“Tm going down, too, a little while,” 
said the humming bird. “But I'll come 
back once in a while to talk to you,” and 
with a whirr he was off, darting in and out 
of the flower dance, which grew faster and 
madder the longer the crickets played. 

Presently, across the soft sky, drifted a 
little white cloud, nearer and nearer, till 
right over the garden it stopped. As Billy 
watched it wonderingly, the little humming 
bird whirred back and said :— 

“Here come the dew fairies. Did you 
know that dew fairies always come down 
from the clouds? Other kinds of fairies 
don’t, you know.” 

And sure enough, down from the fluffy 
white cloud came the dainty dew fairies, 
sparkling from head to foot with dew neck- 
laces and dew spangles. You've all seen 
dew sparkles on cobwebs when the sun 
comes up. Then you know how much pret- 
tier they are than diamond sparkles, and 
by moonlight they are even prettier than 
by sunlight. 

The bees hurried about bringing honey, 
and the dew fairies danced about and 

( brought leaffuls of dew, and when all was 
ready, flowers of every color, white moths, 
bees, fireflies, crickets, humming birds, and 
dew fairies all gathered around the flat 
stone by the pump and ate honey and drank 
dew, as merry and as dainty a throng as 
you could ever hope to see. Billy loved 
them all, and maybe they knew it, because 
suddenly they looked up and waved, and 
Billy heard a dew fairy say to a hollyhock, 
“Couldn’t he come down?” And as Billy 


waited, breathless, to hear the hollyhock’s 
answer, the last star went out and the first 
wood-thrush sang his dawn song. 

: Such a harum-scarum party it was then! 
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climbed their own stalks in a twinkling; 
fireflies put out every one of their lights; 
white moths vanished at the coming of the 
light, and tired cricket fiddlers crept into 
the tall grass to go to sleep. When the sun 
rose over the dark pine hill the garden 
looked as it did every summer morning, 
every trace of its mad revel gone. 

Billy sat up in bed, to see the sunshine 
pouring in the oriel window. Next minute 
he ran to look into the garden. 

“I don’t remember when I went back to 
bed from the window,” he said to himself 
in a puzzled whisper. He jumped into his 
clothes as fast as he could, and ran down- 
stairs and into the garden, and there Aunt 
Margaret found him a few minutes later. 

“Billy, what are you doing?” called Aunt 
Margaret, for Billy was running excitedly 


‘from larkspurs to hollyhocks, from holly- 


hocks to forget-me-nots. 

“T was looking to see if they all got back 
on their right plants,” was his unexpected 
answer. “Wouldn’t hollyhocks look funny 
on forget-me-not plants, Aunt Margaret?” 
he chuckled. Then in sudden alarm he re- 
membered that he wasn’t nine and that 
Aunt Margaret was, oh, much, very much 
older than nine, and also he remembered 
that he wasn’t to tell. 

“Aunt Margaret, was the moon full last 
night ?” 

“No, not quite; why?” 

“Then I wonder how they tell what night 
it’s going to be each year! Aunt Margaret, 
am I surely coming up every summer about 
this time? And Aunt Margaret, if I see 
things before I’m nine, maybe won’t I keep 
on seeing them after I’m nine?” 

“Billy, dear, what nonsense are you talk- 
ing? Are you a garden will-o’-the-wisp 
this morning? You look like one and 
surely you talk like one! Come in to 
breakfast now. Was the garden room full 
of happy dreams last night? A garden 
room with honey walls should be full of 
fairies, I think,” she said as she put an 
arm around Billy’s shoulders, and a very 
puzzled look came into her eyes when 
Billy gave her an unexpected hug and said, 
with bright, questioning eyes on her face :— 

“Maybe they would have let you come! 
You do believe things you saw before you 
were nine, don’t you? And Aunt Margaret, 
is there any way you can be sure to recog- 
nize a humming bird you’ve seen before? 
Do they all look just alike?” 


The Nurture-Power of Mothers 
HARRIET FRANCES CARPENTER 


Woman’s power to nurture the good has 
been a theme for the poets of all times. 
Dante saw Beatrice but once, yet it was 
she who sent him on his way singing the 
greatest song of Christendom—the anthem 
of redemption from pride and selfishness. 
Wagner’s Brunhilde suffered her goddess 
nature to give place to the lowly limita- 
tions of human weakness that she might 
save the heroic Walsungs.- Goethe’s 
phrase, “the eternally womanly, leading 
men upward and on,” is familiar to all. 

Froebel also not only pointed out the 
spiritual nature of womanhood, but upon 


|it he builds his world of hope for the ad- 


vancement of humanity. 
Why not trust her, do some say, to do 
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her work uninstructed, unconscious of the 
part she is playing? Her sympathy is 
undoubtedly great and spontaneous. But 
sympathy is not enough to insure wise dis- 
cipline of the unruly tendencies of the hu- 
man child. Misguided sympathy fosters 
dependence, and encourages weakness and 
self-indulgence. Untrained, it deals but 
vaguely with the practical problems of life. 
Moreover, even in woman sympathy is 
often undeveloped, 

“Did your father whip you, as I wrote 
him?” asked a cross-looking teacher of a 
small, cringing Italian in the second year 
of public school. The same child came 
under observation in a fourth-year class 
some time later. He was listening with 
rapt attention to the immortal story of 
the “King’s Children,” told by a normal 
school practice student. The comment, 
“How alive Pedro is to the story,” brought 
out the irritable response from the teacher 
in charge, “Oh, yes, he’ll listen to stories, 
because he likes them, but he’s a bad bey!” 

Feeling that there must be something 
worth finding behind a face lit with en- 
thusiasm for a tale so noble, the obsorver 
visited the home of the unfortunate 
Pedro: a drunken father and mother, a 
girl of twelve earning the living, the boy 
hungry for food and comradeship—it was 
all comprehensible in a moment. Pedro 
was transferred to an instructor possess- 
ing insight and spiritual power. Like a 
dog he followed her everywhere, until she 
transformed his love into acts of service, 
and he became the most useful member of 
the class. 

Even when the intentions are of the 
best, many are the pitfalls that surround 
the unenlightened experimentalist. “I 
have to whip him,” a father gravely as- 
serted of his sensitive, highly imaginative 
boy, “because then he stops doing the 
thing.” Then he added, “He does some- 
thing else though,” lamely feeling, but not 
understanding, that he was not reaching 
the cause, but only the particular act. Had 
the child been less strong and buoyant in 
temperament he might, no doubt, have 
crushed him into submission; as it was, 
he only confused him. 


SAVE: MEAT ® 
by serving more stuffing when you 
serve roast meats, poultry, 
fish and game. 
co «If this dressing is flavored with Bell’s Sea- 
gy) soning it adds to the pleasure of the meal. 


ASK GROCERS FOR 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


xe 
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Thus Have They Builded in Omaha 


ROBERT F. LEAVENS, MINISTER 


Even before the exterior was finished, 
passers-by, observing the simple rectangu- 
lar building in red brick, spotted with 
black, which was so commonly seen in the 
Colonies, and surmounted with the graceful 
tower, said it reminded them of Faneuil 
Hall. This comment was repeated in the 
local papers. “There is symbolism for 
you,” said Arthur Palmer, a young law- 
yer, and a trustee of the church. Think 
of it; while the nation is again at war for 
liberty, here is a group of religious liberals 
having stout hearts and the courage of 
their convictions 
to erect, out here 
on the Plains, an 


edifice which re- 
minds people of 
the two beloved 


historic shrines of 
liberty, that in 
Boston and_ that 
in Philadelphia. 

I wish there 
were more ways 
in which I could 
communicate this 
to the whole Uni- 
tarian Fellowship, 
so that it would 


The Christian Register 


The building itself. All the seats are 
free, but that isn’t the whole story,—not 
only are the seats free, but, so far as I 
know, in this very 
sentence you have 
the first mention 
of the — subject 
which has been 
made by any one 
in connection with 
building this 
church. No one 
has even sug- 
gested that the 
pews be rented. 
It has been taken 
for granted that 


they are free. No 
one has even 
asked for the 
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enough above the platform to make the 
speaker easily visible from every pew. Par- 
tially balancing the pulpit on the right side 
is a beautifully designed lectern. Between 
these two objects the eye of the worshipper 
is free to travel to a communion-table, sim- 
ple and dignified in design, as the focal 
centre of the church. 

At the end, opposite the pulpit platform 
and back of the congregation, is the choir 
gallery, thus making it easier for the wor- 
shipper to think of the organ’s harmonies 
as heavenly, the songs as angelic. We 
have one soloist, a contralto, altogether 
satisfying. The organ is a particularly fine 
instrument, an Austin, given in memory of 
Mr. Thomas Kilpatrick, a stanch sup- 
porter of this church in former years, and 
one of Omaha’s most honored citizens. 

Projecting from the choir balcony over 
the rear pews, at 
an elevated angle, 
are two flags. One 
is of course the 
Stars and Stripes, 
in silk. The other? 
On a white field 
the Red _ Cross, 
symbol of the In- 
ternation, human 
brotherhood, and 
peace. Is it too 


P| da 


produce in them 


much to hope that 
the Red Cross will 


the thrill of pride 


be the official em- 
the 


and the warm blem of 
glow of ardor for League of Na- 
the Faith which tions ? ' 
they ought to feel The other in- 
because of what = \ terior decorations. 
has been done The h ep 
here. HERE IN ENDURING WALLS, SYMBOL OF LIBERTY pb ds the wes 
Another word: # hak : eebPni: chataiyidane es aoe cattes glass windows are 
or more Lan ve years the supporters o Mas CAUTC. ave een looking forwar oO € érectton of a new 4 x 
a ke earnest edifice. It is eal pissy! gratification that they see their hope fulfilled, and with a sense of gratitude to those of light tan, trans 


whose services and contributions have made the achievement possible. 


lucent; the carpet 


thanks of this peo- 
ple to the many 
friends in Unita- 
rian churches who 
helped in the sale 
of picture  post- 
cards. These were 
sold in a large 
number of places, 
from Boston to 
San Francisco. 


The type of architecture is beliewed to be appropriate to the principles for which the church stands, as well as 
to the purposes for which it is used. Religious liberty is the distinguishing principle of the Unitarian Faith. 
Religious liberty has been as well a conspicuous and impelling motive in the history of the United States from 
the time of the settlement of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Religious liberty is moreover the mainspring of 
civil liberty, the cause for which the thirteen colonies united in the War of Independence and in the forma- 
tion of the Republic. Closely related, therefore, as is the Liberal faith with the history of the United States, 
it is altogether fitting that this building should be of the type found so often in the colonies, and should 
resemble im general lines the shrines of American Liberty. | 

More marked is the resemblance to certain churches in Virginia and to the meeting-houses of New England. 
True_to the traditions of those meeting-houses, which in their earliest days were used both as halls for town 
meetings and as houses of worship, this building is designed to be not. only a Temple of Liberty and a hos- 
pitable church home, but also, and above all, a house of God wherein to “worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.” Honesty, simplicity, grace, dignity, chastity—these are things of the Spirit, attributes of the Most 
High, to which man is bidden aspire, and these are the qualities which the church building is designed to 
express. 


is umber, and 
the pews are dull 
red. The pulpit 


cloth matches the 
cushions in shade, 
and matching 
them both is the 
cord-shaped hang- 
ing which  sus- 
pends the lighting 


: By its likeness to_the churches of the Puritans and Pilgrims this building is linked with the history of the “~ Three 
The service for Chester religion. By its classic features the building suggests also the stately temples of antiquity. fixtures 3 
: g y : baby : 
the act of dedica- It is the hope of the builders that the influence of the institution as a house of worship and a place of fixtures are not 
tion, September service to humanity may be so beneficent as to amply justify its existence—Tue Minister. ene ot but re- 
29, 1918, not orig- a ie ; : semble somewhat 
inal with me or any one here, was|privilege of sitting in one place regularly. | Georgian urns inverted. 


copied with some alteration from the pro- 
gramme of the service at Athol, 
Mass., in which I participated  sev- 
eral years ago. If any one knows 
anything better for the purpose than 
this, let him show it. Rev. Dr. George 
R. Dodson of St. Louis did us a great 
service in his sermon, a fresh work and 
most appropriate, “Raising Human Nature 
to its Highest Power,” which is the func- 


tion of the Unitarian Church. This was_ 


his own concise wording of the theme, but 
that gives no impression of the radiance 
and the illuminating effect, the breadth of 
vision, the exuberance of happy spirit, the 
genuine wisdom and the affectionate devo- 
tion to the trinity of ideals—of truth, 
goodness, and beauty—which were some 
of the emphases of Dr. Dodson’s sermon. 


Not that this is a congregation of full- 
fledged saints. The explanation is that 
it has few precedents, good or ill, bind- 
ing it, and it takes only a person of aver- 
age intelligence and virtue, if not afflicted 
with the pew-renting or pew-owning prece- 
dent, to think in terms of free pews for 
a church. 

I speak literally of pews. ‘These are 
what we have, not opera chairs, but pews, 
comfortably shaped, cushioned. The pew- 
ends are’ rectangular and panelled, but 
without doors, painted ivory white with 
mahogany trim, set in straight parallel lines 
with an aisle down the centre and an aisle 
on each outer side. 

The pulpit platform was arranged with 
considerable care; the pulpit itself is of 
the familiar octagonal shape, elevated just 


There are no side galleries, but in their 
place, on either side, a series of small 
arches sustained by pillars. 

The seating capacity is three hundred. 
The acoustic properties are excellent. 

Through the outside door of the church 
building, one enters what might be called 
a very spacious vestibule, but “vestibule” 
isn’t just the word,—lobby we call it,—a 
kind of meeting-place before and after 
church on Sundays, and on week-days. 

Below stairs is the Common Room, 
which we have been using for nine months 
for services, church-school sessions, Red 
Cross workshop, for meetings, suppers, 
dramatics, parties. Adjoining this room 
is as pretty a kitchen as one could ask to 
see in a church, ‘ ; 

The Omaha congregation has been ex- — 


Phe 


if 


‘4 ar 
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ceptionally fortunate in its personnel. 
Four or five architects make. this their 
church. The one who designed the 
church, Mr. Alan McDonald, who is in 
business with his father, Mr. John McDon- 
ald, is a young man about thirty years old, 
born and reared a Unitarian in Omaha, a 
graduate of Harvard College and Archi- 
tectural School. He has received many 
compliments on this piece of work and is 
entitled to them all. 

Of the several contractors who submit- 
ted bids, the one chosen, Mr. Grant Par- 
sons, has been for eight years a trustee 
of this church, and will be as long as he 
lives here one of its most stanch and hon- 
gored members. 

The chairman of the building committee 
was Mr. Bernard W. Capen, Unitarian from 
Maine and Massachusetts, graduate from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
2lectrical engineer and construction expert 
for the Telephone Company in this north- 
western group of States. That his splen- 
did loyalty to the Liberal Faith should 
have been matched with exceptional 
knowledge and ability in matters of con- 


“struction was a piece of good fortune al- 


most too good to be true. Indeed it did 
prove to be too good to last, for this noble 
fellow was stricken by a malignant illness. 
After five months of intense suffering, Mr. 
Capen died last March, in his thirty- 
seventh year. At times when he could 
hardly stand or sit or lift his head he 
was here at the building, laboring over 
plans and details of construction, or over 
the finances, for he served the church 


‘twelve years as treasurer. 


A close second to him, a yeoman in loy- 
alty, is Mr. William F. Baxter, success- 
ful dry-goods merchant, the kind of pub- 
lic-spirited man who will undertake diffi- 
cult jobs which need to be done, a radical 
thinker of uncompromising idealism, one 
with an eye to accomplishing what can 
be accomplished, described as the “master 
mind” of this organization. 

In addition to these, had it not been for 
a few persons of considerable wealth the 
way would have been harder and the 
building much more modest. Our largest 
contributor was Mrs. George A. Joslyn, 
who is just as democratic as she is wealthy. 
No one desired more than she that the 
builders of the church should be not one, 


* but many. ‘The result is that the contrib- 


utors number close to two hundred, and 
the amounts, while varying in size, repre- 
sent a uniformly high degree of generosity 
and sacrifice. The building stands in our 


_ minds as the work, not of one or a few, 


but of many builders. 


The Southern Unitarian Conference 


At the suggestion of a number of our 
churches as well as some of our ministers 
and laymen, it has been decided to post- 
pone the meetings of our Conference in- 
definitely. 

This action has been taken because the 
amount of war work that is being done 
by our churches leaves little room for any- 
thing else, and makes a Conference at this 
time undesirable. 

Gustave H. Zastrow, Secretary, 
Southern Unitarian Conference. 
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Henry A. Turner, Faithful Layman 


On. Wednesday, October 9, the tolling 
of the bell of the First Parish Church of 
Norwell, Mass., announced that one of its 
oldest members had passed. Those who 
counted the ninety strokes, telling the age 
of the departed, knew that it was our hon- 
ored townsman, Henry A. Turner. 

For upward of sixty years, Mr. Turner 
had -been an active member of the church 
of his boyhood, and it was his pleasure 
and privilege to give to it a service re- 
markable in the annals of any church. 

Henry Abiel Turner was a descendant of 
Humphrey Turner, one of the “Men of 
Kent,” who came to Scituate in 1633. He 
was born in Scituate, in that part now 
known as Norwell, November 21, 1827, a 
son of Abiel and Rebecca (Bates). Turner. 
Abiel Turner was a ship-carpenter, and 
when his son Henry was ten years old he 
purchased the farm of the late Capt. Will- 
iam Brooks, which was situated near the 
busy shipyards in which he was employed. 

At the age of nine Henry Turner came 
under the influence of that remarkable 
man, Rev. Samuel J. May, who was the 
pastor of the church then called Second 
Church of Christ in Scituate, now the 
First Parish Church of Norwell. He be- 
came a member of Mr. May’s newly organ- 
ized Sunday-school, and of the “Cold 
Water Army,” an organization of over five 
hundred young people, from the entire 
town of Scituate, led by Mr. May, that 
was the means of stopping the common 
custom of rum-selling in the local stores 
of the town. Mr. May’s influence over 
the boy’s younger years remained through- 
out his life, making him a strong temper- 
ance advocate, and a loyal Sunday-school 
worker. 

At the age of eighteen he went to Bos- 
ton as a clerk in N. H. Coleman’s: hat 
and cap store on North Market Street. At 
twenty-three he was in business on his own 
account at 18 Washington™Street. In 1856, 
failing health compelled him to return to 
the country, and with his father he under- 
took the management of the farm at Scit- 
uate. After a few years they increased the 
acreage of their farm, by the purchase of 
the adjoining Ruggles farm, once a part 
of the original Brooks farm, thereby mak- 
ing what is now known as Riverdale Farm, 
one of the largest in this section. 

Mr. Turner united with the church while 
in Boston, and on his return to Scituate in 
1856 he transferred his membership to the 
church of his boyhood, then under the pas- 
torship of Rey. Caleb Stetson. The same 
year, he was made superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, and began his remarkable 
service of sixty years, broken only by his 
nine months’ service, 1862-63, as a mem- 
ber of Company F, 43d Massachusetts Reg- 
iment. June 30, 1906, his fiftieth anniver- 
sary as superintendent was fittingly cele- 
brated by the church, former pupils and 
teachers coming from long distances to ex- 
tend their congratulations. 

Mr. Turner also served his parish as its 
clerk for fifty years, and for approximately 
the same length of time was a trustee of 
the First Parish Fund Corporation, and a 
deacon of the church. A remarkable ser- 
vice, faithfully rendered. : 

A man of high ideals in every walk in 


‘ 
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life, he never failed to respond to the call 
of duty. He served his town when the call 
came as he served his church,—faithfully 
and readily. He was a selectman, assessor 
and overseer of the poor for five years, and 
often a member of committees chosen to 
consider the interests of the town. A 
stanch Republican from the time of the 
party’s formation, he represented his dis- 
trict in the Legislature in 1888. For six 
years, he represented the Marshfield Agri- 
cultural Society at the sessions of the State 
Board of Agriculture, and was a director 
of the Society for many years. He was 
also a director of the Hingham Agricul- 
tural Society, and was a familiar figure at 
local fairs. 

On December 31, 1863, Mr. Turner mar- 
ried Mary Jane Oakman of Marshfield, 
who survives him. Three sons and three 
daughters were born of this union. ‘T'wo 
sons, Nathan S. and George C., have been 
associated with their father in the man- 
agement of the farm, and are the only sur- 
viving children. 

Funeral services were held at his home 
on Sunday, October 13. The body lay for 
a half-hour in the church of his affection, 
that all who desired could take a last look 
at his familiar face. There was an im- 
pressive committal service at the family 
lot in the First Parish cemetery, in charge 
of Rev. Howard Charles Gale, pastor of 
the church, assisted by Rev. Edward L,. 
Houghton of Whitman, a former pastor. 

Thus closed a life of service. “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant: enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

M.L. F. P. 


The Church in Transylvania 


The editor of the Inquirer, London, Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, has this to say concerning 
an important anniversary in the history of 
Unitarianism: “It is just three hundred 
and fifty years since the Unitarian Church 
in Transylvania was organized, with Fran- 
cis David as its first bishop. The broad 
temper which, as we like to believe, has 
always characterized our religious move- 
ment, found admirable expression even 
so long ago, in a decree passed in 1568 by 
the national diet with the hearty concur- 
rence of the king, John Sigismund. It or- 
dered that: ‘The preachers shall be allowed 
to preach the gospel each according to his 
understanding, the choice of preachers 
was left to the people, and no man was 
to be molested on account of his religion. 
How far the various Christian commun- 
ions are yet from reaching this liberal 
standard we have but too much evidence 
to show; even in these days of proposed 
reunion he would be a bold reformer in- 
deed who should suggest to*his orthodox 
brethren that Unitarians should be in- 
cluded. Fifty years ago, when the Tran- 
sylvanian Unitarians celebrated their ter- 
centenary, their co-religionists in this 
country and America were able, as un- 
happily they are not now, to share their 
festivals. Let us hope that they and 
we may ere long rejoice in the deliverance 
of the world from the horrors inflicted by 
a political dogmatism which has but too 
well entered into the domineering spirit of 
the ancient ecclesiasticism,” 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home) 


Love 


Through love to light... 
Through light, O God, to thee. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


Sunday 

‘Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not love, I 
am become as sounding brass, or a tink- 
ling cymbal. 

And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and _ all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not love, I am nothing. 

And though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing. 

Love suffereth long, and is kind; love 
envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth; 

Beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

Love never faileth; but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

For we know in part, and we prophesy 
in part. 

But when that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done 
away. 

And now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is love.— 
1 Cor. xiii. I-10, 13. 


All things that are on earth shall wholly 
pass away, 

Except the love of God, which shall live 
and last for aye. 

—(Translation) William Cullen Bryant. 


Monday 
Our Father who art in heaven.—Matt. 
U1. 9. 
OVERTONES 
Over the ground is a mat of green, 
Over the grass is dew; 
Over the dew are the arching trees, 
Over the trees the blue. i 
Dotting the blue are the scudding clouds, 
Over the clouds the sun; 
Over the sun is the love of God, 


Brooding us, every one. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Tuesday 

Yea, I have loved thee with an everlast- 

ing love—Jer. rrxi. 3. 
INFINITE LovE 

There is not one life which the Ljife- 
giver ever loses out of His sight; not one 
which sins so that He casts it away; not 
one which is not so near to Him that 
whatsoever touches it touches Him with 
sorrow or with joy.—Phillips Brooks. 


Wednesday 
the fulfilling of the law.— 
10. 


Love is 
Romans xiii. 
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Tue LARGER PRAYER 


At first I prayed for Light: 
Could I but see the way, 

How gladly, swiftly would I walk 
To everlasting day! 


And next I prayed for Strength: 
That I might tread the road 

With firm, unfaltering feet, and win 
The heaven’s serene abode. 


And then I asked for Faith: 

Could I but trust my -God, 
I'd live enfolded in his peace, 

Though foes were all abroad. 


But now I pray for Love: 
Deep love to God and man; 
A living love that will not fail, 

However dark his plan. 


And Light and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere! 

God only waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 

rs. E. D. Cheney. 


Thursday 


I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. 
—Heb, xiti. 5. 


Love never dies. Our partial knowledge 
dies amid the revelations of perfect vision. 
Faith will be needed no more where we 
know as we-are known. MHope fades in 
fruition. But love abides forever. It 
never fails. Death may cut off the inter- 
change of words and acts of love, but its 
cold hand cannot touch that which is di- 
vine in origin, eternal in nature, and ever- 
lasting in duration—F. B. Meyer. 


Friday 


Beloved, let us love gne another: for 
love is of God; and every one that loveth 
is born of God, and knoweth God. He 
that loveth not knoweth not God; for God 
is love —z John. iv. 7, 8. 


The rose is queen among the flowers, 
None other is so fair; 

The lily nodding on her stem 
With fragrance fills the air. 

But sweeter than the lily’s breath 
And than the rose more fair 

The tender love of human hearts 
That springeth everywhere. 


The rose will fade and fall away, 
The lily, too, will die; 

But love shall live forevermore 
Beyond the starry sky. 

Then sweeter than the {ily’s breath 
And than the rose more fair 

The tender love of human hearts 
Upspringing everywhere. 

—Frederick I,.. Hosmer. 


Saturday 


If we love one another, God dwelleth in 
us, and his love is perfected in us.— 
t John. iv. 12. 


When thy heart with joy o’erflowing, 
Sings a thankful prayer, 
In thy joy, oh, let thy brother 
With thee share. 


When the harvest-sheaves ingathered 
Fill thy barns with store, 
To thy God and to thy brother 
Give the more. 
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If thy soul, with power uplifted, 
Yearn for glorious deed,— 
Give thy strength to serve thy brother 
In his need. 


Hast thou borne a secret sorrow 
In thy lonely breast? 
Take to thee thy sorrowing brother 
For a guest. 


Share with him thy bread of blessing, 
Sorrow’s burden share; 
When thy heart enfolds a brother, 
God is there. 
—Theodore C. Williams. 


Tuckerman School Lectures 


The lectures which were postponed on ac- 
count of the epidemic will be given as 
follows: Beginning Saturday, November 
2, Dr. J. Mace Andress will begin his course 
in Psychology for teachers and others who 
are interested. Dr. Andress conducted the 
enjoyable and profitable course given on 
Saturday mornings last year, and those 
who were members of that class need no 
urge to attend this one. 
in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 10 o’clock. The subjects, as 
previously announced in the /egister, will 
form the programme. 

On Tuesday, November 5, at two in the 
afternoon, Miss Gertrude D. Holmes will 
speak in Channing Hall to leaders and 
others in church organizations, with espe- 
cial reference to the ways in which the 
church may definitely help in the pro- 
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The lectures are: 


gramme of the government for the care’ 


of girls. Miss Holmes has been social sec- 
retary in a large church in New York, and 
her experience there and knowledge of the 
subject make her words of timely value. 
This is an important lecture for every one 
helping in winning the war. 


On the Death of Mrs. Pratt 


Resolved, That we, the Trustees of the 
First Unitarian Church of Richmond, Va., 
record in the minutes of our meetings, the 
loss by death of our esteemed and beloved 
friend, Mrs. Margaret Cary Pratt, with 


expression of our deep and sincere sor- 


row. 

Not only because of her position as the 
wife of our beloved minister, but also by 
her many personal qualities, she endeared 
herself to all of us and to every member 
of our congregation, during the years we 
have had the privilege of knowing her. 

Our hearts go out in sympathy to her 
dearly loved children and husband, es- 


pecially because the work in which he is 4 


engaged deprives them of the great com- 
fort of close communion with each other. 

But we would remind them and him 
that the great work he is now doing is 
worthy of any sacrifice, and we feel that 


the Master in whose service he is a valiant — 


soldier will surely send him comfort. 
- Resolved, further, That copies of these 
resolutions be sent by our secretary to the 
children at Deerfield and to Mr. Pratt at 
his post of service. i 
oe koe Warkins, ois 

Secretary. 
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The Church in New York 


Mr. Springer installed in a notable service, 
and various activities resumed 


New Yorx, October 19, 1918. 


Sometimes your correspondent is in- 
clined to say “There is no news this month,” 
when comes a report full of interest and 
novelty. That happened this morning,— 
from the Fourth Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn, Rev. Nelson J. Springer, min- 
ister, 

The installation of Mr. -Springer, Sep- 
tember 25, was a radical departure from 
the stereotyped custom, and far more in- 
teresting. The service lasted only one hour 
and fifteen minutes, which is worth noting, 
for how many of us have said on such 
occasions, “Will this never end?” 

Mr. Springer sat with the president of 
the church, Mr. George L. Bennett, among 
the congregation. At the close of the pre- 
lude, Mr. Springer went to the pulpit, and 
read Isaiah’s description of his prophetic 
calling, and in five minutes outlined his 
views of the nature of the Unitarian 
Church, its fundamental message to man, 
and his conception of the function of a 
Unitarian minister; whereupon the presi- 
dent of the church arose, clasped the min- 
ister’s hand, and said :— 

“Because you come to us in this spirit, 
we, the congregation*of the Fourth Uni- 
tarian Church, install you as the minister 
of this church, and acknowledge you as 
our spiritual leader.” ' 

The addresses were limited to ten min- 
utes. Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, pastor of 
All Souls (Universalist) Church, Flat- 
bush, in words of great sincerity and cor- 
dial feeling extended a welcome to the new 
minister, and reiterated the good feeling 
which the churches of Brooklyn bear to- 
ward the Fourth Church. Mr. Denny 
spoke on “What it means to the Civic Life 
of the Community to install a Unitarian 
Minister.” Mr. Denny’s address was a 
ringing challenge to the churches to preach 
and fulfil a social gospel. It met with 
enthusiastic approval. Mr. Lathrop then 
spoke on “What it means to the Religious 
Life of a Community to install a Unitarian 
Minister.” In admirable manner, Mr. 
Lathrop added the personal note, and dwelt 
upon the comprehensive spirit of fellow- 
ship existing among the churches of the 
New York district. 

The service was held on the minister’s 
twenty-fourth birthday, just four years 
from the night that his pastor, Rev. Mr. 


Wicks of Indianapolis, sent him on his. 


way to begin his course in the Meadville 
Theological School. Many friends and 
delegates from the Brooklyn and Manhat- 
tan churches were present, and after the 
service gathered in the church parlor for 
a social hour. 

Each Sunday this autumn has seen an in- 
crease in the congregation. Three new 
names have been added to its fellowship 
since September 8. The church school is 
proceeding satisfactorily with an average 
attendance of thirty-five. The minister is 
the superintendent and also has the young 
people in a class. Once a week a commit- 


tee of conference, comprising representa- 


‘tives of all committees, the trustees, the 
Women’s Alliance, and the Young Peo- 
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ple’s Society, meets to originate business, 
and to confer on problems. Every one 
knows the church’s problems and what is 
needed. 

In November the minister will preach a 
series of four Unitarian propaganda ser- 
mons. ‘The members will co-operate by 
bringing their friends to church. ‘The 
sermons will be: “The God Who Cares,” 
“Jesus’ Thought of Himself,” “Religion: 
A Method and a Process,” and “The New 
Sacrament.” 

Plans are maturing to provide a regular 
play hour on Saturday afternoons for the 
children of the parish, also to install a 
church library, first of all for the young 
people, and later for the whole parish. 
Gifts of money will be accepted for the 
purchase of such books as are approved 
by the New York Public Library. The 
Red Cross Auxiliary, under Mrs. Ander- 
son’s direction, is growing in membership 
very rapidly. A generous response to the 
appeal for funds from the men of the 
parish has enabled the Auxiliary to greatly 
increase its work. 


Mr. Kyte CALLED AS MINISTER 


Word has just come from Unity Church, 
the third church of Brooklyn, that Dr. 
William M. Brundage, minister for the 
past thirteen years, had on account of con- 
tinued ill health resigned, and would be- 
come pastor emeritus. The society has 
asked Rev. Joseph Kyle, who for the past 
year has been acting as Dr. Brundage’s 
assistant, to become minister. 

The minister of the Second Church, 
Brooklyn, Rev. Charles H. Lyttle, in a 
pastoral letter says: “One of the great ob- 
ligations of the present time is that we 
shall unite to keep the services of our 
church instinct with the avowal of the 
purest ideals of patriotism, and with re- 


newed consecration to the fulfilment of 


the great ends for which so many of our 
soldiers have already given their lives. 
Every Sunday morning the church service 
needs you.” The Red Cross Auxiliary 
here has two all-day meetings, and will 
be ready to help with supplies for the 
many new convalescent hospitals which are 
soon to be opened in the neighborhood. 


AMERICANIZATION OF THE DocK-WORKERS 


The old South Brooklyn Civic League is 
embarking upon a fine programme of 
Americanization along the docks of the 
district, and has already established a club 
for the soldiers guarding the docks. The 
minister and men of this church are giv- 
ing much service along these lines and 
also in the Navy Yard district. ‘The 
Alliance holds its first meeting in Novem- 
ber. A fine programme for the year has 
been arranged. 

A most interesting occasion was that of 
a union service of the two oldest Uni- 
tarian churches of New York—All Souls 
in Manhattan, and the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn. All Souls, owing to 
the many labor problems, has not been 
able to complete the renovation started in 
the summer, and will unite with the Brook- 
lyn church for the present. Dr. Sullivan 
and Mr. Lathrop will be in the pulpit to- 
gether. Mr. Sullivan had the sermon Oc- 
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tober 13. There was added interest in 
the presence in the pulpit of Rev. Harold 
E. B. Speight of Berkeley, Cal., who was 
on his way overseas to serve as chaplain. 


Many Activities at tHE MEssIAH 


The several clubs in the Church of the 
Saviour have already begun their work. 
A new venture of the Social Club is 
that of a canteen kitchen, where delicacies 
will be made for soldiers and sailors in 
hospitals. The Pierpont Wednesday Club, 
which was so very successful last year, 
will begin its entertainments by a dinner 
for the sailors, the night before Thanks- 
giving. The Red Cross Auxiliary is filling 
a rush order for pneumonia jackets, and 
has had a good response to the call for 
linen—222 articles received and $6 in 
money. The formal opening of Columbia 
House, the settlement supported by this 
church, has been postponed, as the preva- 
lence of grip and pneumonia makes pre- 
caution necessary. 

Willow Place Chapel Sunday-school has 
as superintendent Rev. Mr. Springer. Mr. 
Lyttle is always ready to serve. 

At the Church of the Messiah, Rev. Har- 
vey Dee Brown, associate minister, has 
been given a year’s leave of absence, for 
service for the Tuberculosis Committee 
of the State Charities Aid Association, in 
co-operation with the American Red Cross. 
He will work for returned tuberculous 
soldiers. The Branch Alliance announces 
a series of talks by Mr. Holmes on “Rep- 
resentative Men of the Great War,’ Car- 
dinal Mercier, Churchman, being the first 
on the list. The Dramatic Circle has taken 
for its subject for the season, “Woman in 
the Modern Drama,” and at each meeting 
some play will be read and discussed. 
Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House” is announced 
for the first meeting. Messiah Sunday- 
school has been reorganized into a lower 
school, middle school, and upper school, 
with trained teachers in each division. 


A Cantren KitcHen 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women, whose president, Mrs. Emile Glo- 
gau, is a member of this church and on its 
board of trustees, conducted its drive for 
the Fourth Liberty Loan at the booth in 
the Equitable Building in charge of Mrs. 
William L. Sullivan, whose vigorous work 
during the Third Loan made it possible 
to turn in so large a subscription. ‘The 
writer had the privilege of doing her “bit” 
here, and with the “Unitarian Unit” at 
the Broad Street Canteen. This canteen 
is open night and day. It gives the gov- 
ernment workers a comfortable place in 
which to eat, and food at a reasonable 
price. Soldiers, sailors, clerks, men and 
women, patronize it. 

The church in Flushing opened a week 
earlier than was at first planned, because 
the children wanted their Sunday-school. 
They love it, and it is a great hardship 
when anything keeps them at home. Rey. 
Mr. Ecob is back and is giving his thought- 
ful, spiritual sermons. The church has 
given the use of the basement of the 
church to the Auxiliary of the Red Cross 
for the Murray Hill district. There are 
seventy members, and they expect soon 
to have one hundred. M, A.B. 
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. The Goods, not the Package 


Unitarian ‘‘Y’’ man makes appratsal of 
Association’s army work tn a 
way that grips 


REV. JOHN W. DAY 
Pastor Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


II 
THe Love oF CHrist 


Denominationalism is reduced to lower 
terms in the camps than among the 
churches. The creed is not the main thing, 
even with those whose creed is their dear- 
est possession. Men do not care what 
church a speaker hails from. What they 
watch for is the goods, not the wrapping. 
If he comes from the most orthodox church 
in Protestantism, and cannot “get across” 
to where they are, he might just as well 
have been a heathen; and if he comes from 
a church with a heretical reputation and 
gets to the heart of the matter in- hand 
they shout for him to come back. The hook 
is not for men whom church councils would 
reject. The hook is for the man whose 
heart and mind do not belong where he is. 
The camp is a pattern to the outside world 
in many important things. 

In this thing it offers an example that 
the churches are all noticing, and all of 
them, from the most bigoted conservative 
to the most bigoted liberal church, are 
paying respectful and cordial attention to 
this example. Denominationalism has got 
to retire. The love of Christ is no longer 
a definition but a spirit and a fact. God’s 
presence in human hearts is not capitalized 
by any human institution, is not monopo- 
lized by any coterie of believers. Men of 
many names are getting together under one 
name. The glory of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is that it has done so 
much to forward such union. Its great op- 
portunity is to adopt as a fundamental and 
universal policy that which camp condi- 
tions and methods have brought out. 


“CoME ON; It’s A Goow THING” 


No one who observes only the public 
meetings learns half of what the “Y” sec- 
retaries are doing to bring religion where 
it will do good. ‘The “Bible classes” per- 
form immeasurable service. They are dif- 
ferent from the usual Bible class. They 
are informal and are held at odd times 
when they can be put in, and are arranged 
with the cordial and direct assistance of 
the officers. When the sergeant calls out 
after mess, “The Bible class is going to 
meet now. Come on up; it’s a good 
thing,” the men get his honest feeling that 
it is a good thing, and they come. 

There is a ten-minute talk on some topic 
that hitches on to the soldiers’ life, with a 
few quotations, easily remembered, from 
the Bible, that carry the main idea, a very 
short prayer, and the Bible class is over. 
Small editions of the New Testament, thin 
enough to carry in the pocket, are free to 
those who ask for them, but they are not 
distributed otherwise. The aim of the sec- 
retaries is to gain naturally conversation 
with individuals, find out what church they 
belong to, and, if they have no church con- 
nection, ask them to pledge themselves to 
the Christian life. The meeting may be in 
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a mess-hall,.in the barracks, out in the 
open, in a hospital, or in the guardhouse, 
and there may be twenty or five hundred 
men present. At one time or another, 


thousands of men hear a practical appeal,* 


have a chance of personal acquaintance they 
may use for all sorts of needs, and get a 
start along some line of thought which is 
sure to do them good. 


Not in tHE NEWSPAPERS | 


Christianity is put as a vital thing of* 


every one’s life, and the topics are all prac- 
tical and modern in tone. This work does 
not get into the newspapers, and no mere 
visitor sees it at all, but it gets among the 
men and is respected by them. Religion is 
no dead issue, no official affair. It is dis- 
cussed in places where no “Y” man goes, 
and when two men get into a controversy 
on religion, and the agnostic and the be- 
liever grapple, a crowd gathers about, and 
men listen as eagerly as at any entertain- 
ment. 

There is no doubt how they feel about the 

™ and the men engaged in its work. A 
close watch for a month did not detect a 
word or a look that was not sympathetic, 
cordial, and appreciative. 

We often got the salute due only to off- 
cers, and, what was more, we always got 
a friendliness and good-will that showed 
genuine liking. A good indication of the 
sincerity of this feeling was the way we 
were taken in at the one time when out- 
siders would not be likely to be welcomed, 
at the crowded hour of meals. Whether it 
was officers’ mess or mess among the men, 
there was always a place and a welcome. 
Men even made place at the head of the 
line and insisted upon our going in ahead, 
though that meant their own longer wait- 
ing. I shall never forget the smiles and 
jollities that showed they were glad to 
have us among them. 


TREATMENT OF UNITARIANS 


People always ask about the attitude of 
the Y. M. C. A. toward Christians of the 
Unitarian persuasion, knowing they are not 
eligible to full membership. The answer is 
that in the war work it is the man and the 
purpose he has, not his denominational 
stripe, that counts. ‘There are Unitarian 
ministers in Y. M. C. A. work at the front 
and in camps here. Four are in the Chap- 
lains’ Training School at Camp Taylor. No 
man of strictest orthodoxy could have had 
more cordial greeting and more generous 
hospitality than were given me at Camp 
Taylor. If I had not been a Unitarian I 
should never have known I was one! Cer- 
tainly, never a tone, word, or look showed 
that any one thought me out of place for 
being one; and from the invitations to 
speak which came from the different 
branches one might suppose that Uni- 
tarians were specially desired. If I were to 
tell about the response which it was my for- 
tune to enjoy, proof would be complete 
that a Unitarian Y. M. C: A. worker at 
Camp Taylor is under no disadvantage 
that he does not himself make. 

I cannot help being reminded of a encits 
Massachusetts prohibitionist, Dr. Miner, 
who was an ardent politician as well as 
preacher, who excited some hostility for 
the intensity of his prohibition opinions 
and his dogmatic presentation of them. 
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Some one wittily said of him that he would 
be all right if he would only let whiskey 
alone. I suppose the reason I got on so 
well in the Y. M. C. A. at Camp Taylor, 
besides the reason that my fellow-workers 
were the best fellows in the world, was 
that I did not trouble their doctrines any 
more than they troubled mine. 

We were all much occupied with more 
important things than definitions of faith. 
We were bent on bringing Christianity 
itself into the camp. 
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Camp Devens Fund 


In response to the appeal for $8,000 in 
the Register of October 17, the following 
contributions have been received for the 
Camp Devens Fund by the treasurer, 
Charles B. Wiggin, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton :— 


Miss. Alice tA,. Richards acs auc acs oe are $10.00 
Mrs... Lucy ~A.. “Clewley... ciara eviantts a ene 5.00 
Milton: - Reed: AX, = cnc: deletes nak cepted cet 5.00 
Miss, Alice: Gy (Chandlers $..)) sures «mata 10.00 
Miss) Ellen FY Moseleyis ism.» stein pet ceteris oie 50.00 
Horace oS... Sears... .4isG pa: snatscniaehw teenies 100.00 
The Misses Kimball : 
Mrs. Frederick _ 

Miss E. F 


Miss E. 


$310.00 


Additional contributions are urgently 
needed for the support of the work at the 
Federation House and for the completion 
of the rehabilitation of the Unitarian 
church in Ayer. 


Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


The Norfolk Conference will meet Tues- 
day, November 5, with Meeting House 
Hill Church, Dorchester. Sessions at 10.30 
and 2‘o’clock. 


The postponed session of the North Mid- 
dlesex Conference will be held in All 
Souls Church, Lowell, Mass., Rev. A. R. 
Hussey, minister, Wednesday, November 
To 


The postponed session of the Plymouth 
and Bay Conference will be held with the 
First Parish in West Bridgewater, Mass., 
on Thursday, November 14. Box lunch- 
eon. George B. Spurr, Secretary. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, November 4, at 
10.30 A.M. Miss Lucy Lowell will preside 
and conduct the programme planned for 
October. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will meet in the vestry of Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass., on 
Thursday, November 7, at 10.30 a.m. The 
speaker will be Mr. Rufus D. Smith, rep- 
resenting the War Department and Navy 
Department Commissions in the War Camp 
Community Service. 


Parish News Letters 


Loyalty in the Flesh 


CLEVELAND, Onto.— First Unitarian as 
Church, Rev. Minot Simons: The new 


? 


church year is signalized by a series of 


sermons on loyalty. In a letter to the F . 
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church Mr. Simons says, “The moral sig- 
nificance of loyalty is so profound and all- 
inclusive that a discussion of it at the 
present time is especially opportune.” 
Prof. Royce’s book “The Philosophy of 
Loyalty” has suggested the skeleton for the 
series, and the aim will be to put flesh to 
the bones in order that a figure may be 
made that will be a helpful guide for the 
chief moral problems which now confront 
us. The following is a list of eleven sub- 
jects: Loyalty: to a Virtue, to the Good, 
and One’s Plan of Life, and Individualism, 
to the Best in Others, to a Cause, to the 
Family, to the Nation, to the New World- 
Idea, and Spiritual Development, to a 
Higher Will. The working forces of all 
organizations have been “shot to pieces” 
by the war. ‘That has been true of the 
teaching staff of the church school, but 
fortunately the vacant places have been 
filled and the group of teachers is more 
enthusiastic than ever. The school is plan- 
ning to equip a platoon of soldiers by the 
purchase of War Savings Stamps. An out- 
lined figure of a soldier (representing a 
platoon) has been artistically drawn by a 
member of the Cleveland Art School. Fig- 
ures have been cut out representing every 
article of his personal equipment. They 
have all been made to represent a full khaki 
uniform. As fast as enough War Savings 
Stamps have been purchased to pay for a 
single article, as trousers, or shirt, or shoes, 
or puttees, and so on, these articles will be 
pasted on to clothe the figure. The entire 
cost will be well over two thousand dollars. 
It will be most interesting during the win- 
ter to see the results appear of patriotic 
thrift. 


Eloquent Facts 


Des Mornets, IJA—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Curtis W. Reese: The 
church has begun its year’s work with en- 
thusiasm. ‘The Sunday-school, under the 
direction of Mr. H. H. Griffiths, adopted 
the New Beacon Course, following the 
visit of Mr. Lawrance last spring, and now 
uses that Course exclusively. A Sunday- 
school orchestra of ten pieces furnishes 
music for the school, and occasionally 
contributes to the musical programme of 
the regular church service. The adult 
class has an attendance of twenty-five. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ y 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in Child @elfars, both in their own homes and 
ins chosen foster homes. ; 

ose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 

homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. ee 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PresipENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PrEsIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Direzctors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Grnerat SECRETARY, 
_ 279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1864. 
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Unity Circle’s Year Book of some thirty 
pages announces a varied programme of 
readings, musicales, dramatic perform- 
ances, lectures, etc. This organization has 
a membership of one hundred and sixty. 
At the opening meeting in September there 
was hardly standing-room left. The women 
of the church meet on Friday of each 
week for all-day war-relief work. By co- 
operating with the Iowa Unitarian Asso- 
ciation the Des Moines church is able to 
keep open house every Friday evening for 
the boys from Camp Dodge. The even- 
ing’s programme, from eight to eleven, 
consists of readings, music, a five-minute 
talk by the pastor, refreshments, and 
dancing. The September issue of Good 
Housekeeping contains an article on War 
Camp Community Service the frontispiece 
of which is a picture taken in the lobby of 
the Des Moines church at one of these 
Friday evening programmes. In addition 
to the list already published in the Regis- 
ter, the following have entered national 
service: N. H. Weeks, Y. M. C. A. work 
in France; Irving Foster, Camp Pike; and 
Lieut. H. T. Ray, instructor in aviation at 
Americus, Ga. Gov. W. L. Harding has 
appointed Mr. Reese chairman of a state 
commission to draft a state housing law 
to be presented to the next legislature. 


Fall of Wisdom and Service 


Derroit, Micu.—First 
Unitarian Church, Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen: The Michigan Unitarian Conference, 
held recently in this church, was a decided 
success both in interest and attendance. 
Mr. Alexander L. Smith of Toledo was 
elected president for the ensuing year, 
Mr. Milton E. Osborn of Ann Arbor, vice- 
president, and Rev. William Yerington of 
Kalamazoo, secretary-treasurer. Follow- 
ing the business meeting, the Michigan As- 
sociate Alliance held a session with Mrs. 
E. S. Fuller of Jackson in the chair. Rev. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo, who 
was on the programme, was prevented by 
illness from filling her engagement. Mrs. 
George E. Moran, social secretary of the 
Detroit church, was elected president of 
the Michigan Associate Alliance for the 
coming year. Rev. Ernest C. Smith of 
Chicago reviewed the history of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference in a paper which 
will merit the attention of the denomina- 
tion at large if ever it is published. The 
Detroit church in accepting Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen’s resignation as minister after 
a pastorate of nearly nine years, commis- 
sioned three of its members to prepare a 
letter of appreciation and of God-speed as 
he prepares to take up government work 
under the War Camp Community Ser- 
vice. A large reception was held on the 
evening of Tuesday, October 8, in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Shippen, the arrange- 
ments having been in the efficient hands 
of Mrs. A. Lawrance Smith, the new 
president of The Alliance. A men’s dinner 
at the Athletic Club for Mr. Shippen and 
a tea for Mrs. Shippen given by leaders 
of the National Woman’s Party were 
among the events of the past week. Mr. 
Shippen’s farewell sermon was given Sun- 
day, October 13. Sunday, October 6, the 
first gold star on the service-flag in the 


|church was appropriately commemorated, 


Congregational. 
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tribute being paid to Capt. Karl G. Van 
Sickle, A.E.F., who recently was killed 
in action in France. In April, Capt. Van 
Sickle married one of the best-known 
younger members of the church, Miss 
Frances Curtis, a recent graduate of Vas- 
sar. Reviewing the activities of the 
Women’s Alliance the past year under the 
presidency of Mrs. David Mackenzie, 
whose husband is the honored principal of 
the Detroit Central High School, atten- 
tion is called to the war activities of the 
women of the church. Organized as a 
branch of the Red Cross, the women made 
over a thousand garments, six hundred 
knitted articles, and fifteen thousand sur- 
gical dressings. The Industrial Department 
made over four hundred garments for 
Detroit dependents with the prospects of 
greater demands the coming year. In the 
recent Fourth Liberty Loan Drive sales 
of nearly five thousand dollars were re- 
corded among the women of the church. 
The Young People’s Society continues its 
Sunday evening suppers and programmes 
despite the absence of so many of the 
young men members in the service. Plans 
have been completed whereby a circular 
letter, mimeographed, will be sent every 
two weeks, written by different members to 
the fifty-one soldiers, sailors, and nurses 
represented on the church service-flag. 
The management of the Children’s Aid 
Christmas Carollers, four thousand strong, 
passes this week from Mr. Shippen’s 
hands into the hands of a stalwart Presby- 
terian, Rev. Dr. Joseph Vance of the First 
Church. In spite of war costs, the church 
is heartily sustaining the church school 
with salaried teachers under the de- 
voted and intelligent direction of Mrs. 
Gertrude Sunderland Safford. The Child 
Study Class, under the auspices of The 
Alliance, is keeping up the high standard 
of previous years, notwithstanding the dis- 
tractions of the times. Mrs. Richard G. 
English, formerly of Meadville, Pa., is in 
charge of the programme, which calls for 
papers and discussions, both academic and 
practical, bearing upon the life of the 
developing child. A course on “The Edu- 
cation of Father” has yet to be carried 
out. 


To Subscribers 


Under the regulations of the War Indus- 
tries Board, it is a vrioLATION to send the 
Register unless it is paid for in advance. 
The subscribers will please look at the ad- 
dress label, and if the subscription is due, 
send remittance at once so that the paper 
may be continued. 


Deaths 


PAGE.—In New Rochelle, N.Y., October 26, Helen F., 
widow of William C. Page, formerly of Boston. Interment 
at Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge. 


Estab. 1840 Phone 665 Beach 
LEWIS JONES & SON 
UNDERTAKER 
No. 50 Lagrange Street 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed 
embalming. Use of chapel free. Located in heart 
of city. No funeral too small, none too large. 
Estimates given. Correspondents everywhere. 


Auto hearse if desired. 


Pad girs 
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Pleasantrics 


“Are you sure this salmon is fresh?” 
“Fresh! Bless yer, mum, I’ve just ’ad to cut 
it up to keep it from jumpin’ at the flies.” 


NITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FoR ITS worK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 

individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

() Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
und held for it by the American Unitarian Association 

as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 

S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 

St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


“They say. singing men make great fight- 
ers.” “I have known it for many years,” 
replied the impresario—Washington Star. 


“This is the stadium.” “Fine! Now take 
us through the curriculum. They say you 
have a good one here.”—Kansas_ City 
Journal. , 


VOLUNTEER LEADERS 


Needed at Barnard Memorial for boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
Rare opportunity to help, under trained cation in the 
development of all sides of the life of children. pply to 
Rev. J. F. Krotrirer (for boys), Mrs. Emity H. Cook 
(for girls), to Warrenton Street, Boston. 

“Do you think that the government will 
ever control all the religions?” “Why, 
even the Almighty has never been able to 
do that.”—Life. 


“T don’t see what the fel- 
lows are kicking about. This soup tastes 
all right to me.” Second Class Scout: “It 
would be all right if the cook would admit 
it is soup. He insists it is coffee."—Boy’s 


Life. 


A private passed an officer, according to 
Judge, without saluting. “Why didn’t you 
salute me?” “I did not see you were a 
second lieutenant.” “How do you know I 
am a second lieutenant?” “Because you 
stopped me.” 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


Tenderfoot: 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


“Professor Diggs likes to use high-sound- 
ing phrases.” “A mere affectation, no 
doubt.” “No. I think he uses them because 
he’s afraid that if people knew what he 
was talking about they’d know he didn’t 
know what he was talking about.”—Satur- 
day Sunset. 


INSTITUTE FOR LEADERS OF YOUTH 
BARNARD MEMORIAL 

Tuesdays at 7 P.M., beginning October 29. Courses by 

Rev. Florence Buck and Rev. Elmer S. Forbes. Watch 

for announcements. Open to all. For details address 


Mrs. Emity H. Coox, Barnard Memorial, 10 Warrenton 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL ror cms 


Springfield, Mass. Three houses, Athletic field. 
Horseback riding, Swimming, Domestic Arts. 
College, general, special courses, stenography 
and typewriting. Principals: John MacDufie, 
Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


The seven-year-old son of a Unitarian 
minister near Boston summed up the news 
succinctly on a day when the Spanish in- 
fluenza and the German retreat were vying 
for front-page space by saying quietly to 
himself after hearing his father read the 
news, “In flew the Enza and out flew the 
Kaiser.” 


“Our little girl doesn’t answer the front- 
door calls any more.” “Why?” “The other 
day Ensign Jones came to call. He was 
dressed in his white uniform, and when 
the little one opened the door and saw him 
she immediately called: upstairs, ‘Mother, 
-how much bread do you want to-day?’ ”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER 
House Hill. 
preach Sunday, November 3. 
Faith.” Morning service at 11. 
Kindergarten at 11. 


He was always in a hurry, and the motor- 
bus was one that refused to be hustled. It 
crawled up the hill like a tank at about two 
miles an hour. “Hi, driver,” said the ill- 
tempered man, spitefully, “we are not going 
to a funeral, you know.” “You're right, 
mister,” replied the driver, “we ain’t. And 
we ain’t goin’ to a fire neither.”—London 
a gears ts 
Tit-Bits. (1630), Meeting 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
Subject, “The Victory of 

Church school at 9.45. 


A F ; ae: 

lhe commanding officer at the training- 
camp decided that three months of good 
hard training would make the draftee a 


sood_ soldier. 2 aske im jus KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 

| poles eae ; — aries se i eek ae Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
PEeLETS a 4 Ae) SETVICE a would prerer. | Rey. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. 
Well,” the officer replied, “you can choose | Brown will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 

the infantry and walk, or the cavalry and 

ride, or the aviation and fly.” “Well, if it | SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 


North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning ser- 
vice atir, The minister, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will 
preach, Subject, “The Things that God hath Prepared.” 
Communion alter service. Sunday-school opens to-day at 
9.45 A.M. It is hoped that all pupils and former members 
will be present. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten 
and Primary classes at 11 A.M. Church services at rr A.M. 
Preaching by the minister. Subject, “The Restoration 
of Zion—The Zionist Movement.” 
a cordial invitation is extended to the public. 
Chestnut Hill, Ipswich Street car to Jersey Street. 


is all the same to you, I will take the coast 
artillery and coast.”’—Judge. 


“Why,” said the patron, “do you persist 
in having your pipe organ play with such 
overwhelming and stentorian volumes of 
sound?” “To drown out the conversation 
of my patrons,” he replied. “And why,” 
said the patron to some other patrons, “do 
you talk so loudly during the show?” “In 
the hope,” they answered, “of being able to 
be heard by each other above the blare and 
uproar of the organ.”—Film Fun. 


ll seats are free and 
Take 


When patronising our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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ASH BARREL 


Bees 5 TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
.ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. - 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
Writs ror CaTaLoacun on Eacu 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - «= LYNN, MASS. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TxrLerHonz, BEacn 628 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
¢ Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Northampton, Mass. 

“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our se ere workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. e book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

San Francisco, Cal. ae 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 5 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 


cents, carriage prepaid. 
Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 


cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40. 


cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. — 


When ordering change of address 


“ 


please send old as well as new 
address. 


